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MARIAN GODFREY. 


‘Wuy, how now, son? Is there any news stirring, that thou 
thus hurried hither’—or have any of our ships foundered in 
the late gale?” were the questions asked by Matthew Godfrey, 
of his son, as the latter entered the usual sitting room of the 
family, seemingly fraught with some momentous intelligence. 

‘No, no, father! the ships are safe as yet, for aught 1 know 
to the contrary,’ he replied; ‘but I hastened from the city to 
tell you the glorious news; praised be God! The Lord General 
Cromwell has gained a great and a decisive victory over the 
Royalists at Worcester; a victory which will strike terror into 
the hearts of the disaffected, and completely overthrow the 
hopes entertained by Charles Stewart of wearing the crown of 
these kingdoms.’ 

‘Truly this is important news,’ said the elder Godfrey; ‘and 
much does it behove the nation to lift up the voice of thanks- 
giving on the occasion. But how fares it with the Lord General, 
who has been made the blessed instrument of effecting this de- 
liverance ?” 

‘He has been protected from the arrows of the ungodly, and 
is in good health. He is marching with his victorious army to- 
wards London; and itis the intention of the Lord Mayor, Al- 
dermen, and Sheriffs, with the Council of state, to meet the 
Lord Genera! to-morrow, at Acton, and enter London with him 
in becoming order.’ ae he ; 

‘I am right glad to hear it,’ said his father: ‘it is fitting that 
the citizens should show General Cromwell the respect which 


they entertain for his character, and the gratitude they feel for |stowed her affection on Herbert Lisle, and she was resolved 
|that no earthly power should compel her to abandon him. 


the services which he has rendered the state.’ ; 
‘Are there many wounded, in the battle you speak of, Phil- 
ip?’ inquired his sister, in a tremulous voice, who was sitting 
at an embroidery frame at the farther end of the apartment, 
an unnoticed, but not an rg regen Aram . Sele Paneenn. 
er at the soun yoice,— 
Good Marion. re said, Neosble not thyself concerning this 
matter: suffice, that the loss that the Lord General has sustain- 


edis very small; but the enemy suffered dreadfully; and the | 


number of prisoners taken is considerable. Why, how now, 
what ails the foolish girl? he said, as he observed that tears 
were in his sister’s eyes; ‘art thou ready to weep for tidings 
which should make England raise a joyful ery unto God for her 
final deliverance from the yoke of the oppressor t—I had well 
nigh forgotten to tell you,’ continued Philip, turning to his fa- 
ther, ‘that young Herbert Lisle, the son of Sir Thomas Lisle, 
whom we have formerly seen at our kinswoman, Mistress 
Moreton’s, is among the number of the prisoners.’ ; 

A convulsive soo here arrested his attention; and, turning 
round, he beheld his sister, pale as death, attempting to leave 
the room; but her strength failed her, and she would have fal- 
len, had not Philip hastened towards her, and supported her 
with hisarm. ; 

‘What has thus moved you, Marion? he said. 

‘A sudden giddiness,’ she replied; ‘I shall be better anon—’ 
‘tis nothing—it has already passed ? and she attempted tosmile, 
but there was anguish in her smile; and her brother led her to 
her apartment, and, tenderly kissing her, bade her try to gain 
alittle repose. ‘ ree 

Matthew Godfrey wasa merchant of great respectability in 

the city of London. He was a stern republican, but a consci- 
entious one; and, in the wars between the unfortunate Charles 
and his Parliaments, he had constantly taken part with the lat- 
ter, because he believed their cause to be just and right, and 
their taking up arms for the sole purpose ot delivering the na- 
tion from tyranny and injustice. He was a Puritan: but he 
did not carry his religious zeal to the extent practised by many 
of that sect: his piety was without hypocrisy.—Matthew God- 
frey had been many years a widower, with two children; and 
his son had, for the last two years, principally managed his mer- 
cantile concerns; and for some little time previously to the 
commencement of this narrative, he had been left by his father 
in the House in Aldersgate Street, as he had a perfect reliance 
upon his skill and prudence to manage his affairs, while he 
himself occupied a house in Holborn, which had been lent him 
by a friend, and which, being more cheerful and airy, would, 
he hoped, restore Marian’s health, that had seemed sadly droop- 
ing ot late, while its vicinity to the city enabled him to see his 
son daily, and to renderhis assistance in any affair of moment 
should it be requisite. 

Marian Godfrey was in her nineteenth year. She had pas- 
sed much of her time with Mistress Moreton, who was a half 
sater of her still fondly remembered mother. That lady's 
husband had espoused the cause of King Charles, and had fal- 
len fighting for that cause in the civil wars. Atherhouse Ma- 
Nan was thrown much into the society of the gallant and devo- 
ted chevaliers of the royalist party; and, while she listened to 
their polite conversation, and witnessed theif geyetous self-de- 
Yotion, and the privations which they undetwent rather than 

orsake. the interest which they had espoused, her republican 





| principles were gradually undermined, and she deplored in se-| ‘Yes, yes!’ said Marian; ‘I know it all; I have heard it 
| eret the tragical death of her sovereign, and the extinction of | many times. 
jroyalty in England. The change which had taken place in} Thus admonished, the nurse unlocked a small drawer, and 


| her sentiments she carefully abstained from speaking of, as/ drew forth a small watch hanging to a steel chain, which was 
| she knew her father’s inflexibility too well to believe that he 


er | rusted. The case of the watch was of gold; it had 
could be brought to approve it; and she loved him too tenderly | small steel beads arouad it, and a raised border of flowers of 
| to grieve him by open opposition. With respect toher brother, | the same metal on the back. Exactly in the centre was a 
it wasstill worse: he wasa relentless persecutor of the royal-| small painting of a female head, exquisite in expression and 
| ists, and was wholly destitute of his father’s moderation in party | beauty. The dark raven hair parted on the forehead, the eyes 
|matters. Matthew Godfrey had tenderly loved his wife, and | full of tenderness, and the faint blush just tinging the fair 
for her sake he respected Mistress Moreton, and saw no impro-| cheek, made Marian weep asshe gazed on it; and, pressing the 
priety in permiting his daughter to visit her frequently. Asto! trinket to her lips, she exchanged an affectionate farewell with 
|the unfortunate adherents of the Stewart party, whoim she | her nurse, and hastened homewards. 

might there meet with, he believed her early educationhad for-| In honor of the victory which General Cromwell had ob- 
| tified her against imbibing their principles; and, while he con-| tained at Worcester, the citizens of London resolved on giving 
'demned their conduet and opinions, he himself pitied their mis- | a grand entertainment. Great preparations were made on the 
| fortunes. Marian had thus an opportunity at her aunt’s, of 


occasion, and he was to be feasted in Guildhall. Matthew 
| frequently meeting the young and accomplished Herbert Lisle. | Godfre 


‘ y intended to be present at the civic festival, and the 
Insensibly they became attached to each other. Marian wept | day before it was to take place he went to his house in Alders- 
over his ruined fortunes, and the perils to which he was expos- | gate street, from which he did not intend to return until the day 
ed; and he loved to look on her beautiful countenance, and | after the dinner given to General Cromwell and his officers. 
| listen to her gentle voice; yet even more than that did he love | This was the time which Marian judged as most favorable for 
her purity of heart, her simplicity of soul, and her noble and | the purpose; and, soon after her father had left Holborn, she, 
confiding disposition. In the first dawn of their attachment, | with a beating heart, and in her most simple apparel, with her 
they remembered not the perils by which they were surrounded, | lovely countenance shrouded in a black silk hood, set off for 
nor how eventually hopeless their love might prove. Soon, 


the palace at Whitehall, where she had been informed the 
| however, they were awakened from their dream of bliss, and! General then was, 


the young soldier was obliged to follow the fortunes of his roy-; On making known her desire to the attendants, she was told 
al master. Yet he went secure in the possession of Marian’s} that the Lord General had been occupied nearly all the day with 
faithtul and unchanging love. When he left her, though Ma-| business of importance, and that it was not likely she would 
‘rian had fears for him, she had none for herself: she had be-| be able to see him, but that she could wait if she pleased. 


Marian accordingly sat down on a bench in a corridor leading 


to the principal apartments, Here she waited in agonizing sus- 
| When the young king marched into England, after the unfor-| pense; persons passed to and fro, but none seemed to notice 


|tunate battle of Dunbar, Herbert Lisle obtained a short leave | her, and she thought with bitterness of the precious moments 
of absence; and, disguised, he reached London, where he again | thus passing away, which might probably be fraught with 
beheld his beloved Marian. But a thousand fears for hie eafoty 


danger to her beloved ferbert. An elderly man, in the garb 
tormented her, and cle urged his immediate departure. Her-| of a puritan minister, entered the gallery; his look seemed 
| bert, however, refused to leave her: he might never sce her| benevolent, and Marian resolved to address him, and request 
| more, or her friends would oblige her to forsake him. He tor-| his assistance. At first he looked at her suspectingly; buta 
mented her and himself with a thousand groundless suspicions | second glance at her noble brow and modest countenance re- 
and harassing thoughts (for man knows not the unchanging na-| assured him. He saw that her distress was real, and, certain 
| ture of woman’s true affection) and he eloquently urged that | that her object could be one of no common interest, he promis- 
;hothing short of her consenting to a private marriage would| ed, if possible, to obtain her an interview with the Lord 
satisfy him, or calm his melancholly forebodings. General. 

it were vain to dwell on his affectionate entreaties. Marian,| This person, who was the celebrated Hugh Peters, was as 
overpowered by his distress, and by her desire of hastening his| good as his word. In a few moments he again approached 
‘departure from the metropolis, ultimately consented; and in| her, and, taking her hand, he led her to the door of an apart- 
the presence of Mistress Morcton and the old nurse of her| ment, and whispering—*The Lord rosper thy petition,’ the 
childhood, who has also been a faithful attendant upon her mo-| door was thrown open, and Marion beak herself in the pres- 
ther, did Marian become the wife of Herbert Lisle. On the| ence of General Cromwell. 
bridal day they separated, and, as Herbert pressed her with rap-| ‘The room into which Marian was ushered was ahigh and 
ture to his heart, and imprinted a farewell kiss on her lips, Ma-| noble apartment, commanding a spacious view of the Thames, 
rian seemed oppressed with a fearful presentiment that her} with all the varied and bustling scenery constantly observable 
happiness had vanished, and she trembled to think of the dan-| thereon. Three sides of the room were occupied by book~ 
| gers to which her beloved Herbert was about to be exposed. shelves, filled with large and seemingly ponderous volumes; 
| From the day of their parting, Marian’s health declined, and | at the upper end stood a table, covered with a Turkey carpet, 
| her depression of spirits became evident to every one. Indeed, | on which lay numerous papers; and, in a plain high-bosked 
| for some time, she scarcely dared raise her eyes to her father’s | chair, covered with black leather, sat the man who was soon to 


|face, lest he should discover her secret; and her brother evi-| be raised to the supreme power in these kingdoms,—Oliver 

dently seemed to suspect that she had some cause for unhappi-| Cromwell. He was plainly dressed, in a suit of mulberry color, 
|ness. Marian, however, soon had ostensible reason for her mel-| with a short cloak of the same. His hat lay beside him on the 
|ancholy, in the death of Mistress Moreton, which took place} table. His hair was partially grey, and his whole countenance 
| suddenly, about a week after Herbert’s departure, and her fa-| spoke the decision and quick penetration that belonged to his 


| ther readily accepted, on her account, the ofler which was made | character, though, at times, there was a softening expression in 
the eyes which moderated the effect his stern teatures would 


'to him of taking up his abode for a short time in Holborn. 

|The house which he inhabited had, at the back of it, an un- | otherwise have produced. At first he looked harshly at Marian; 

‘interrupted view of fields, meadows, and pasture lands, with | but when he saw that her whole frame trembled with agitation, 
he said, mildly—*Maiden, what is thine errand 2? 


| pleasant shady lanes and humble cottages, a space of ground c 
| how occupied by Red Lion Square, and the streets adjacent| ‘I would — your aid,’ replied Marian—*Your powerful 
1e case of Herbert Lisle, an unhappy prisoner in 














}and beyond. Marian loved her new abode, as her dear old | assistance in t 
‘nurse lived only about two or three fields off, and she could | the late battle.’ 


| therefore visit her frequently, and talk to her of her gallant ‘Herbert Lisle! sayest thou? replied Cromwell; ‘thou speak- 


husband. ? est vain words, and knowest not what thou askest. Is he not 
After the battle of Worcester, when Marian was made ac-| an avowed enemy to the good cause? And has not the Lord 
| quainted with the dreadful tidings that her husband was a pri- 


hat | d delivered him into our hands, that we should deal with him 
|soner, and that in all probability his life would be sacrificed, | even as it shall seem good in our eyes? 
from the known stern devotion and unbending loyalty, bothof} «&, sir speak not thus, I beseech you,’ said Marian, thave 
|himself and his father, her distress was nearly insupportable. merey on his youth; it may be that the persuasions of others 
| She resolved, however, that, if she could not save him, she| have led him to oppose the guvenemnnty ive him then time 
would die with him; and, a a Se = aSsUT-| for repentance 18 
ance, she calmly prepared to make the only effort in her power : ; . . 
on his behalf, a that of a personal appeal to General Crom- ‘It were more fitting, maiden, for thee,’ said Cromwell, ‘to 
: . : meddle not with this matter: it is not seemly for a young 
well. This was a bold step for one so young, but Marian stop- shits Senate oie tieea outh, betake th 
ped not to weigh either the peril or the possible consequences * ek he; a ee ae 
of the undertaking. She imparted her determination to no one “i = : — 
but her nurse. ‘God will be my guide,’ she said to the old} The blood rushed into Marian’s cheeks and forehead, and 
woman, who would fain have dissuaded her from the attempt; | she sepliod hastily—tis it then, a crime for woman to plead for 
‘but give thou to me that trinket of my mother’s—the watch | mercy: Be it so! Yet the laws, both of God and man, are on 
she yove thec—I may need it.’ my side, when I would ask your aid for my unhappy husband.’ 
‘Well, but you know not, perhaps, the tale that belongsto| ‘Ha!’ he said, ‘I looked not for this, but thine appeal is vain,’ 
| it,’ said the old woman. he glanced pityingly on her.—‘In these stirring times domestic 
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ties must be rent assunder, when the glory of the Lord and the 
welfare of the state require it.’ 

‘Alas! alas!’ cried aston,’ and will you consign my hus- 
band to perish? What is his crime? He did but follow a 
kind master, and fight in support of his cause, as he was bound 
by his oath of loyalty. Thou thyself hast done as much; but, 
alas! thou hast chosen a more fortunate path.’ 

Cromwell’s brow darkened: ‘Say rather,’ he added, ‘that 
the Lord hath guided me to choose light rather than darkness. 
But, touching this matter of thine, Herbert Lisle will be dealt 
with as the state shall think fit; and, if his life shall be tor- 
feited, pray thou unto the Lord, and he will comfort thee in 
thine affliction.’ 

‘Not so,’ said Marian eagerly; ‘I know that thou art ail pow- 
erful, and that a word from thee could save him. Mercy, then 
mercy! Bethink thee how this gracious act would gladden thy 
-dying hour, and rob death of its bitterness.’ 

Cromwell shook his head, and Marian, in the energy of her 
supplication, dropped on her knees, and held up with both her 
hands, the watch she had received from her nurse, and which 
she had kept till now concealed in her bosom. 

Tie moment Cromwell’s eye rested upon it, he started from 
his seat, and advanced towards Marian. ‘Where got ve this? 
he said; while his strong frame trembled with emotion; and 
he snatched the trinket trom her hands, and as he gazed on the 
sweet face painted thereon, he turned aside, and Marian saw 
the big drops of sorrow fall on his weather-beaten cheek. 

‘Know ye whose watch this once was?’ he said, as he turned 
to Marian. 

‘It was my mother’s, who has been dead many years,’ she 
replied; ‘and my father is Matthew Godfrey, citizen of| 
London.’ 

Cromwell started. He approached Marian, who was still on 
ker knees, and, pushing aside her brown hair, which had fal- 
len over her white forehead, he paused a minute, then added— 
‘Thine is a face fair to look upon; and ye have your mother’s} 
noble brow, but not her raven hair and eye. In days long past, 
when I was astudent at the Innsof Court, I loved your mother 
fondly and truly; but her parents suffered her not to sten to 
my words. Perehance they acted wisely, for mine has been a 
stormy course;’ and he sighed. ‘The Lord’s will be done! 

Marian saw that Cromwell’s spirit was softened; and she 
resumed her pleadings for her husband; and she called on him, 
in remembrance of her mother, to be merciful. 

‘Thou hast touched a tender string,’ he said; ‘and for thy 
mother’s sake, if I have any influence, thy husband shall de- 
part harmless.’ 

Marian sprang on her feet, and began pouring out her thanks. 
‘Nay!’ said the General, ‘if the life and liberty of Herbert! 
Lisle be granted, it will be on the sole condition that he leave | 
England immediately, and make no further attempt to subvert 
the present government of these kingdoms.’ 

‘May God reward you for this!’ said Marian; and she folded 
her cloak around her, and prepared to depart. 

‘Rest in peace,’ said Cromwell; ‘and when thy huehand je 
set at liberty, ye shall hear from him. ake this with thee;?| 
and he held out to her her mother’s wateh. ‘It has stirred sad | 
thoughts within me; and the memory of thy mother, as I last 
saw her, comes over me as a pleasant dream.” He look d on 
the picture, and sighed as he putit into her hands. ‘Farewell, 
he said, ‘all I can do tor thee I will, and God's ble ssing be ever 
with thee!” He pressed her hand kindly. Marian s heart was 
full, and she could but weep her thanks, as the General touched | 
a small silver bell, when the door was opened, and she passed | 
forth from the presence of General Cromwell with re newed | 

| 
came to| 


hopes and a thankful spirit. 

Not many days after this interview, Marian’s nurse 
her, and informed her that Herbert Lisle, her beloved husband, | 
was at liberty, that he had been with her, and desired her to 
tell Marian he was impa:ient to behold her once more, and to| 
bid her farewell, as he had given his promise to the state to de-| 
part forthwith, ala his steps were therefore watched by their | 
emissaries. She added, that he would expect Marian at her| 
cottage, at the close ci that same evening. 

It were needless to speak of Marian’s gratitude, when she | 
heard that Herbert was really at libertvy,—of the many affec- 
tionate messages to him with which she charged her nurse—of | 
the trembling impatience with which she awaited the appointed 
hour to behold him. 

Evening came, at length, and the darkening clouds, and the 
moaning of the wind, seemed to portend a storm; but Marian 
heeded not these gloomy appearances. She had kept aloof in 
her chamber from the family all that day, under the plea of in-! 
disposition, and it was quite dusk, and all was still in the house, | 
ere she ventured forth. With noiseless steps she passed down| 
the garden at the back of the house, and unfastened the door| 
at the extremity of it, which led into the fields, and hastened | 
onwards, as she believed, unheard and unobserved.—Once or | 
twice, as Marian proceeded through the lane which led to et 

| 











cottage of her nurse, she thought she heard a footstep behind 
her. She stopped, and listened intensely, but all was perfectly | 
still, and she telt certain that she had been deceived,—that the | 
sound had been merely the rustling of the wind through the| 
hedge. { 

In a few minutes she gained the cottage, and, hastily unfas-| 
tening the latch, she entered. 


There was a light inthe room, } 
but Marian saw no one buiher nurse. *Where is he?" 


and caught Marian in hisarms. ‘Beloved of my soul!’ said} 
the young Cavalier, as he tenderly bent over his weeping wite, 
‘what a debt of gratitude do 1 owe thee! Alas! must the joy 
with which I now enfold thee so soon passaway? And mustl 
be banished from thy dear presence? Cruel, cruel fate!” 

‘Nay, dear Herbert?’ replied Marian, ‘let us not embitter the 
few moments which remain to us by useless repinings; let us 
feel gratetul that thy life is spared? 

‘Banishment from thee is worse than death!’ said Herbert. 


‘ corse of his beloved Marian, which he pressed distractedly to 


, of the case were made known to him, he was unable to bear 


; almost broken hearted by tue misfortune which had befallen 


she ex-| 
claimed. The old woman pointed to an inner apartment; but| 
Herbest had heard the sound of her voice, and he rushed forth 





‘When thou art abroad, and in safety, I may find means to 


join thee,’ replied Marian. ‘Happy hours may yet be in store 
for us.’ 

‘Bless thee, dearest!’ said her husband, as he passed his arm 
around her waist, and her head reclined on his shoulder. 

They had stood thus for a few seconds, beside the window, 
when Herbert quitted his position, and advanced towards the 
inner apartment, whither a sudden call from the nurse invited 
him. Marian had taken but a single step to follow him, when 
the report of a pistol was heard, and Marian, with a deep 
groan, sunk on the cottage floor. 

Herbert flew towards her: he raised her in his arms: but the 
ball had entered her side, and the blood flowed treely. Her- 
bert bent over her in indescribable agony. Her face was 
deathly pale; but her eyes turned with fondness on her hus- 
band, as, with difficulty, she articulated—*This stroke was 
doubtless meant for thee. Oh, the bliss that thou art safe, and 
that I may die for thee! My poor father!’ she murmured faint- 
ly, asher head dropped exhausted on his shoulder. 

* tHelp! instant aid, in the name of God! wildly cried Her- 
bert; and the nurse, scarcely less distracted, hastened to obtain 
assistance. 

‘Help in vain,’ said Marian; ‘I feel it here;’ and she passed 
her chilly hand on her side. The dews of death were on her 
forehead; but her arms were clasped firmly around her hus- 
band’s neck. 

‘It is a bitter pang to leave thee!’ sighed Marian; ‘but a few 
more years, and thou wilt be with me, frec trom sorrow, and 
from suffering.’ 

The last word was scarcely distinguishable. She sighed 
heavily; Herbert fett the arms which were around him relax 
in their grasp—her gentle soul had fled—it was only the lifeiess 


his bosom, and gazed on in mute but unutterable despair. 
- * ” * r * 


It was Philip Godfrey who had followed Marian on that 
fatal night. He had watched her into the cottage--he saw her 
in the arms of a young cavalier, though he distinguished not 
that it was Herbert Lisle,—he witnessed their encdearments, 
and fraught with madness at the disgrace which he imagined 
had been thus brought upon his family, he drew forth his pistol 
and aimed it at Herbert. But Marian, his sister, was fated to 
be the unhappy sufferer from his deadly purpose. He stayed 
not to know the event; as feartul of pursuit, he hastened from 
the spot. Bitter was his repentance, when he found that he had 
sacriticed his beloved sister; and when the true circumstances 


his retlections, and sailed soon atter for America, where he died 
at the close of a few years. 

Fiom the moment of Marian’s death, Herbert Lisle was a 
melancholy man; and though Matthew Godfrey, softened and 


his family, blesed and forgave him ere he left England, he 
moved no more in scenes of gaiety, for the light of his exis- 
tence had passed away forever; and, soun alter the restoration 


of King Charles the Second, he died at his paternal mansion 
in Kent, yOUNg In \Cars, VUE wWilliucty resigning the land af 


life which had pressed neavily upon him since the death of his 
ever fondly-remembered Marian. 
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ed their places—a mew and swelling population had Spread 
over the face of the land—too secure in their peace—too hap 
in their wrath and power, to think of dangers to America: byt 
one great spirit lingered on earth—a solitary representative of 
the grandeur of character which ean be wrought out in times 
ot disaster; who had lived and struggled through scenes 
which made the world’s political wonder; who alone could 
look upon his country as his child, and upon himself a3 the 
surviving link to connect ‘the memory of her gallant past, with 
the poetry of her great hereafter..—Even in age, he was alive 
to passing events. His celebrated letter on the construction of 
the constitution, writren ip 1831, when he had reached the ad. 
vanced age of eighty, recurring to, and enforeing sentiments 
advocated by him in the prime of his life, isa masterpiece of 
political wisdom; and shows how keenly sensible he was to 
the danger of certain docirines of modern days, and how ga- 
cred he held the duty of speaking to his countrymen, from his 
quiet but watchful retirement, what he believed the truth to be, 
even at the risk of exposing, (as the event proved,) the holy 
peace of his declining years to the harsh intrusions of party 
anger. That letter caused him to be accused of inconsistency 
with the doctrines supported by him in his celebrated Virginia 
resolutions and report in 1799. But this charge was triumph- 
antly refuted by his friends. 

James Madison’s life is yet to be written; and whoever un- 
dertakes it will have much to do: as will appear from even the 
very siight sketch we are able to offer. He was born on the 
16th of March, 1751, inthe county of Orange, state of Virgin- 
ia. His parents were highly respectable,* and his education 
was that of a gentleman. His domestic training must have 
been remarkably successful, aided as it was by a docile and 
intuitive mind. After going through, as is said, a course oj 
instruction in the common grammar school, he was entered in 
Princeton College, New Jersey, at the age of sixteen. Through 
this institution, which has sent from its walls a remarkable 
number of distinguished men, he passed with reputation and 
profit. In presuming that he availed himself faithfully of the 
means of instruction here afiurded, we are guided by inferen- 
ces from the great attainments and admirable mental discipline 
he displayea as soon as he went into the world. An account 
of the early education and character of such a man would be 
most interesting. ‘he American public will lose much, if his 
biography is not minutely and faithfully written, by some man 
of accurate and lofty mind. In 1771, Madison, being then 
twenty years old, was graduated with honor, and returning to 
Virginia, entered the office of one of the most distinguished law- 
yers of the state, the celebrated chancellor Wythe, the preceptor 
of Jefferson and Marshall, a good and great man, fitted to form 
such spirits for such times. How much of the after character 
of these and other distinguished men may be traced to the lee 
sonsand example of George Wythe, it is impossible at this time 
to estimate. How much they loved and venerated his memory, 
may be seen by the language of warm admiration in which 
they always in after life alluded to him. But few years elapsed 
after the completion of his legal studies, before the profession 
and the public felt the value of his talents, and the patriote 
zeal Wiu WHICH NE espuuced the cauce ot Aicrica in her coe 
troversy with Great Britain. | In the fall of 1775, he was elect 
ed to the legislature of Virginia, being only twenty-four years 
of age, Mr. Jefferson says: f F 
Pe prcieminge er into the House in 1776, a new member 

young; which circumstances, co g with hi 
modesty, prevented his veuneihag Shoat Cracker “fore his 
" . . ; 5 . etore his 
ouncil of State in November, °77. From 


removal to the C 





Jamrts Maptson isnomore! Yet this expression seems false, 
if not impious, when we know that he still exists—glorious, 
pure, immortal. His spirit is no more to us: but it is with us, 
though ascended, It will hover over his beloved country with 
the tender anxiety of a parent; over happy America, the home 
of his affections, the object of his patriotism, the sphere of his 
illustrious actions. May we never forget this great and good 
man. May the spirit, almost divine, which he breathed around 
him never die: but kindling higher and wider as his name 
grows more venerable from the lapse of ages, animate every 
child of America to a life like his. Genius like his, fortune 
like his, fall to the lot of few; but ali may imitate his upright- 
ness, his devotion to his country, his simplicity of heart, his 
piety, his consistency. Though we have not named half the 
beautiful assemblages of virtues, public and private, which 
were his, we may surely seize upon a moment like this, when | 
the nation is freshly mourning his loss, and party feeling is for- 
gotten, to press upon our countrymen, as we trust we feel our- 
selves, a resolution to imitate those virtues and graces which 
shed so bright a lustre upon his character. Venerable man! 
Were there no other trace of thee left upon our happy country 
than the memory and example of thy pure and spotless charac- 
ter—had it been thy fate to live and die in obscurity, unsur- 
rounded by the highest honors man is capable of bearing, un- 
blest by the deepest gratitude a great nation is capable ot feel- 
ing, We might still have mourned the good man departed from 
among us. But when we remember thee as the man to whom, 
more than perhaps to any other, we owe that perfect charter, 
which has, under Providence, preserved inviolate the liberty 
for which our fathers suffered in peace and bled in battle; 
when we remember that all thy high moral energies, al! thy 
commanding talents and genius, were for more than half acen- 
tury, devoted to our national happiness and glory; when we 
sce thee descend to the grave invested with all the honors which 
public and private veneration can accord—glowing, even in 
the dimness of age, like the setting sun, with the glories of a 
long and brilliant career; whocan place limits to the deep-felt| 
respect and sorrow with which we bid thee our last tarewell! 

Filial indeed, and grateful, should be the nation’s tribute to 
such aman. Norlet us forget to add that in Madison was seen 
the Jast of the Fathers. The last of those great lights which 
shone upon us when we groped in darkness and tottered in fee- 
bleness, and it was expected that we should perish from inter- 
nal disease after having conquered our external enemies. 
Washington, Jefferson, Adams, La Fayette, anda host of oth- 
ers—including Carroll, the last venerable signer of the great 


s 


| greatest assembly of men that ever convened—and it W 


Tamnad ia emesocceee eerste, eae 
Ss ss schools, he acquired a habit of seli- 
possession which placed at ready command the rich resources 
of his luminous and discriminating mind, and of his extensive 
information, and rendered him the First of every assembly 
afterwards, of whichhe became a member. Never wanderinz 
from his subject into vain declamation, but pursuing it closely, 
in language pure, classical and copious; soothing always the 
feelings of his adversaries by civilities and softness of express 
ion, he rose to the eminent station which he held in the great 
national convention of 1787; and in that of Virginia which 
followed, he sustained the new constitution in all its parts, 
bearing off the palm against the logic of George Mason, and 
the fervid declamation ot Mr. Henry. With these consummate 
powers were united a pure and spotless virtue, which n0 
calumny has ever attempted to sully. Of the powers and 
polish of his pen, and of the wisdom of his administration in 
the highest office of the nation, I need say nothing. They 
have spoken, and will forever speak for themselves, 
Such is the testimony of Jetierson. To proceed with the 
sketch. From 1780 to 1783, inclusive, and again from 1786 to 
1788, Mr. Madison was a member of the old continental con- 
gress, where he took a leading part, and distinguished pimselt 
as a profound statesman, and filled several stations of peculiar 
trust and delicacy—for one example among many others, that 
of chairman of the committee to propose a letter to our mit- 
isters at the court of Versailles and Madrid, that they might be 
enabled to satisfy those courts of the justice and equaty 
of the intentions of congress, relating to the boundaries © 
the United States, the navigation of the Mississippi, et¢-s 
poinis vital to the interests of our country and disputed by for 
eign powers. It is impossible to calculate the advantages 
secured to the western country by this negotiation. The trials 
and perplexities which tasked the patience, the energy, the in- 
tellect and moral courage of the noble body of men composing 
the old congress, it is not within our power at this day, eve? 
with a minute attention to history, fully to realize. It was the 


| 


among such men, that Madison was great. But the confeder- 
tion under which this congress set, was inadequate to the pu 
poses of a firm national union, tor reasons well known. Be 
man felt this inadequacy more than Madison, because no oBé 

eS 
*The father of Madison wasa gentleman of standing and property 
and his paternal uncle, the Right Rev. James Madison, D. D. presidest 
of William and Mary College, and bishop of Virgiuia, was 8 distinguisbe? 








Declaration,had gone to their reward; a new race had assum- 


and excellent man. 
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a | 
had more to do with national affairs or better understood the po-} 
licy of our country. The nation came at length to the resolu- 
tion to form a new constitution. They appointed delegates to 
meet at Philadelphia, in general convention for this purpose, 1n | 
1787. Mr. Madison was chosen a delegate from Virginia, in| 
company with George Washington, Patrick Henry, Edward) 
Randolph, John Blair, George Mason and George Wythe, on the | 
4th day ot December, 1786. Patrick Henry declined the ap-| 
pointment. On the 25th of May, 1787, the convention proceed- | 
ed to buisness—the minutes of this celebrated convention will 
be found in ‘Elliott’s Debates’—vol. 4: but it isa mere record | 
of votes without the interesting debates which must have pre- 
ceded then. It isdeeply to be regretted that we have nothing 
lett but verbal reports of the learning and eloquence of that 
great convention. Let us not complain, however, when we 
have what is better—the grand result of that learning and elo- 
quence—the perfectand beautiful constitution of our country 
—an instrument, a charter which it is tobe feared we do not, 
as a people, suffic'ently understand and love. Those men were | 
far in advance of theirage. They erected a government for in- 
telligent, self-disciplined people, such as they supposed their) 
countrymen to be. Such indeed was the race for whom they 
legislated, or they never could have formed for them, or induc- 
ed them to adopt, such a constitution. We question whether | 
so perfect an instrument would have been formed and adopted 
now, or indeed at anyperiod subsequent to that. Children have 
multiplied too fast to be properly attended to, and foreigners | 
have flowed in too fast to be assimilated to Americans. The) 
spirit of emolumeut has absorbed too much of our spare enthu- 
siasm, and our chivalry instead of being roused by the trumpet | 
call of patriotic eloquence, erects its jaded ears only at the’! 
sound of dollars and cents, The spirit of the Revolution has, 
fled.—That of commercial speculation has come. Fifty mil-| 
lions of dollars expended on education would not bring the | 
country back to what it was in 1787. Then great men laid | 
aside their selfish views for the good of the country—now, the 
reverse is the case. Then, little men imbibed the spirit of 
reat men—now they do the same—but alas a different spirit! 
Yet we have some hesitation in using language so strong, when 
we look round us at our queen city in the West, with her ftif- 
teen templesof Education, and her annual processions of edu- 
eated children, increasing by thousands, and giving promise 
that the third age of America will be brightened by knowl- 
edge and purified by religion. Many revolutions have yet to 
come. God grant there may be as many Madisons—Wash- 
ingtons—Adamses! 

Mr. Madison has alarge share of the honor of having created 
and recommended the constitution. In that convention, his 
inexaustible learning, his admirable logic, his winning elo- 
quence, his untiring zeal, his perfect judgment, his generous 
patriotism, all found room for their noblest exercise. It is im- 
possible not to believe that Providence reared him for that situ- 
ation, and placed him in it. He issaid to have been, more than 
any other individual, the father of the constitution—certainly, 
he was its ablest advocate, its most judicious expounder—after 
reserving to others almost an equal share with him, and to Mar- 
shall in particular, the glory ot having with gigantic mind and 
stainless heart, built round its walls, in after years, the strong 
fortifications of a settled course of correct adjudication. 


In the fall of 1787, we see Madison again in congress, 
He remained there but a short time, as he was called away in 
1788, to attend the Virginia convention for considering the 
adoption by that state of the constitution. Here he took the 
first rank as a defender, in all its parts, of the constitution, 
against the logic and eluquence of some of the greatest men 
of that state; ‘and there were giants in those days.’ Against 
any other man the eloquence o1 Patrick Henry wou!d have 
been overwhelming—out Madison conquered, and Virginia 
came into the union. In Elliott’s debates will be found but 
an imperfect sketch of these pruceedings and speeches—enough 
however to show something of the — and perseverance of 
these two champions. It was a splended triumph of intellect 
over prejudice. On the 4th of March, 1789, the new constitu- 
tion went into operation, and Madison was returned by the peo- 

le of his district to the first House of Representatives, where 
1e served his state and country faithfully and ably till 1797. 
During this time, in conjunction with John Jay, and Alexander 
Hamilton, he wrote the Federalist,’ the ablest political volume 
ever penned; the object of which and its merit are too well 
known to require illustration—being used in most institutions 
of learning, as atext book at the present day. Its success in 
removing from the popular mind all remaining objections to 
the constitution, iswell known. Thirty numbersof this work, 
and the letters of *Helvitius,) commonly published with it, 
were written by Mr. Madison. It has been called the political 
Bible of America. 

On the Sthof March, 1801, Mr. Madison was appointed by 
Jefferson, Secretary of State; and continued in that office till 
1809, when he waa elected by a large majority, president of 
the United States. At this time the country was threatened 
with a war with Great Britian, and Madison went into office 
under the disadvantage of being obliged to bear all the odium 
of the war. The war question raised a most bitter opposition 
to his administrationin certain quarters. But we cannot state 
a ape in this hasty sketch. The feelings of that day are 

uried, and justice is now begining to be done to the virtue 
and wisdom of his administration. No president has had se- 
verer trials to his fortitude, both from a haughty and powerful 
enemy abroad, and an incensed party at home. Suffice it to 
say, he performed his duty to his country, and there is none to 
accuse him of wrong or weakness. His administration was 

brilliant and popular. He was elected to a second term, by a 

large majority, at the close of his Presidency in 1817, left the 

country incalculably more strong and prosperous than he had 
found it. He then retired into private life, being sixty-six years 
old. For nineteen years he had resided on his estate in Virgin- 
ia, beloved and venerated by all, for his goodness of heart, his 
active usefulness, his modest dignity, his sincere piety, and 
his lovely assemblage of all those social qualities which hallow 
the declining years of a great and good man. Yet even inthe 
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shades of Montpelier, his constant wakefulness to passing 


| events proved that his country was uppermost in his mind, and 


that his was not a selfish, a proud, or an indolent retirement. 
Often was his voice heard in councils of wisdom to his coun- 
trymen. We have alluded to his explanation, in 1831, of his 
views of the constitution at the time of the nullification move- 
ment, recurring to and explaining his celebrated Virginia reso- 
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merely to say, that 1 admire the home spirit which prompted 
them to declare,: that the commercial accommodations of Bos- 
ton were better than those of New York, though I doubt the 
fact! Lieutenant W , of the army, was a most agree- 
able acquisition to our company; inducing me to believe, (and 
subsequent experience has contirmed the :mpression,) with M. 
La Trobe, that whenever you meet with an officer of the 

















lutions of °99, in such a manner as to strip that movement of |United States’ Army, generally speaking, you find a gentle- 


the authority ot his great name. We may add to that, his let- 


man, in all the best essentials of that much abused term. We 


ters in 1828, on the constitution, printed in the 4th volume of |had a tolerably pleasant passage; for our boat, though calcula- 
Elliott’s debates; and we finish this brief sketch, by stating |ted rather for freight than passengers, was well ‘captain-ed,’ 
that in 1829 he consented to leave his retirement at the advan- |and ‘cook-ed.? As forthe scenery, it may be summed up in four 
ced age of 78, as a delegate to the Virginia convention for re- | words—muddy water, and swampy margins. 


modelling the state constitution: the proceedings of which are 


| reported minutely in a large volume. 


Mr. Madison died on the 28th of June, leaving an amiable 
and accomplished widow, whom all concur in describing as a 


We arrived at Fayetteville in the evening—the finest town I 
have set seen in North Carolina, judging from an examination 
necessarily cursory. Next day we started forCheraw, by stage, 
at which place we arrived at midnight, and where we were 


most delightful woman, devoted by attachment to her husband, |compelled to tarry one day for a boat to take us down the 


diffusing a charm through every relation of life, and through 
every circle in which she appeared. A large number of pri- 


Great Pedee to Georgetown. Cheraw is a flourishing town; 
but it has recently been visited by a severe calamity; a greater 


vate friends and neighbors, mourn with her the loss of this |amount of property having been destroyed, in proportion to its 


great and good man departed from among them. We cannot 


size, than was consumed by the great fire in New York. For 


better close this feeble tribute to his memory, than in the lan- {several days after embarking at Cheraw, the weather was rainy 


guage of the inscription which appears on the tomb oi the 
elder Adams, the extent of whose services to his country, and 


and uncomfortable. For two hundred and fifty miles, we 
wound in our high-pressure steam freight boat through the in- 


the dignity of whose declining years, like Washington’s, Jef- |terminable crooks and shoals of the Great Pedee, stopping oc- 


erson’s, and Monroe’s, su resembled Madison’s. 


‘From lives thus spent, thy earthly duties learn, 
From Fancy’s dreams to active virtue turn; 

Let Friendship, Freedom, Faith the soul engage; 
And serve, like them, thy country and thy age.’ 


E. P. Cc. 
Western Literary Journal. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 


I snouxp be behind the ‘intelligence’ or practice of the age, 





did 1 not pause here to record a few of my ‘first impressions’ of 


the country through which I have passed, on my way to 
Charleston, The bridges in this section are of a peculiar con- 
struction; they are of various lengths, from one to fifty rods, 
and are very numerous. The flooring is composed of sand, 
laid under water at various depths, from one tosix feet. They 
are the work of dame Nature, and have this striking advantage, 
that though you may be submerged in crossing them, there is 
no danger of falling through! Public houses are very rare; 


and we were compelled to pick up our meals at the houses of 


the scattering planters on the road, where corn-cake and ‘big 
hominy’ is the universal provender. The houses, whether 
built of logs or boards, resemble our northern corn-cribs; and 
in them are built huge fires of ‘light-’ud,? or pitch-pine knots, 


casionally to pick up a few bales of cotton from the plantations 
along the banks, and to take in wood. The scenery and inci- 
dents were of the most monotonous description; and had it 
not been for books, ‘those silent but eloquent companions,’ we 
should have died of ennui. There is, however, one spot on the 
margin of this river which is replete with deep interest—I 
mean Marion’s Battle ground, an area of from ten to fifteen 
acres, @tévated a little above the surrounding swamp, and cov- 
ered with young and thrifty evergreens, in the midst of which 
stands a venerable live-oak, said to have sheltered the hero's 
tent. Standing as they do, surrounded by a forest divested of 
verdure, this little cluster of evergreens struck me as a forcible 
emblem of the immortality of the spot which they ornamented. 
The anniversary of American Independence is always celebra- 
ted here, though several miles distant from any settlement, by 
the patriotic citizens of this district. The trees, in many pla- 
ces for miles together, are covered with a moss peculiar to the 
southern country, and most striking to unaccustomed eyes. 
It is very long, and hangs suspended in festoons from branch to 
branch, and in long pendant masses, all inclining in one direc- 
tion, owing probably to the prevailing course of the winds. 
Imagine the swingle-tow of the farmer to have been profusely 
lodged on a tree, in a stiff breeze, and you have a correct idea 
of the appearance of this moss. It is supposed to be produced 
by the miasma arising from the unhealthy swamps. It is rotted 
and dressed in much the same manner as flax, and is used in 
making pure ‘hair mattrasses!’ 

We reached Charleston at eight o’clock on the morning of the 
22d of January, twenty-three days from New York! I like 


which have a most picturesque effect, when seen at a distance, Charleston; it is a fine city, and delightfully situated, its bay 


im a dark mighty emd gleaming thevuck the crauuice ul the 
dwellings, remind the traveller of a glowing coal-fire in a nor- 
thern grate. There is not an inch of paint, plaster, or white- 
wash about these houses, and vet, in strange contrast with the 
opposite features of the picture, evidences of refinement, and 
even of luxury, are by no means rare. On one side stands a 
superb *Geibs’ piano; on the other, a mahogany side-buard and 
secretary, and generally a splendid gilt-framed looking-glass. 
When the weather is cool, the occupants may be seen hover- 
ing over their fires, with their cloaks on, it may be, while every 
door in the house is wide open! It is a remarkable fact, that 
nobody ever thinks of ehutting a door in this country. The 
stage-drivers all carry long tin horns, to which they ‘give breath 
with their mouths’ almost incessantly, in the night, in imitation 
of the bugle; but their strains are peculiar to this region, or 
perhaps to themselves; and never shall I forget the effect pro- 
duced on my mind by the echoes and reverberations of their 
long-drawn notes, combined with the picturesque aspect we 
presented, as we wound slowly among the innumerable by- 
paths, marked out in shunning the treacherous sands of the 
main track, while the wild and lurid glare of the ‘light-?ud? 
torch,in the hand of the guard, penetrated the dark recesses of 
the vast forest of stately evergreens which we were traversing. 
In certain sections, | became impressed with the idea, that the 
inhabitants were of the green-est description. At one place, I 
especially remember, while we were engaged in cutting away 
a tree which had fallen directly across our path, our coach un- 
derwent a most minute ‘searching operation,’ inside and out, 
by several women who came from a neighboring house, where 
they were visiting, and who seemed never to have encountered 
astage before. After satisfying their curiosity in relation to the 
vehicle, the passengers, and their baggage, one of them kindly 
remarked, that ‘it was a rapid shame that four men couldn’t 
get that ’ere tree out o’ the road sooner; if I wasn’t a lady, I'd 
tote it clear away myself!’ One evening we stopped at a very 
large plantation forsupper. While discussing our ‘big hominy,’ 
we asked the planter’s wife how many acres there were. She 
replied: ‘Wal, I d’n’ know--but there’s a rapid heap on ’em, I 
reckon!” But to proceed with my yourney. 

On the morning of the 13ih we reached Wilmington. This 
day, for the first time, | began to feel the genial warmth of a 
southern sun. ‘he day rivalled our loveliest inJune. The 
mellow light and Sabbath stillness which prevailed that morn- 
ing, as we rode through forests of stately pincs—the ground 
perfectly free from underwood, and carpeted with long grass, 
the whole resembling an extensive park—was perfectly en- 
chanting. During a brief stay in Wilmington, l embraced the 
oceasion to visit several steam saw and rice mills, the former 
owned by some enterprising Yankees, who are turning to good 
account the lumber which is easily procured from the hitherto 
useless and pestilential swamps in this vicinity, 

The first two persons we encountered, on embarking on 
board the steam-boat at Wilmington, were the two Indian-rub- 
ber pedlars from Boston, heretofore alluded to. J mention them 


and harbor reminding me forcibly of New York. The build- 
ings are mostly of dark colored brick, and have a sulemn, an- 
tiquated appearance. Many of the dwellings have spacious 
court-yards, filled with various shrubbery—green, even at this 
season; and yesterday 1 saw full-blown roses blooming in the 
open air, without the aid of hot-beds or flower-pots. The 
weather is to the full as pleasant and warm as a day in our 
northern May. These are stirring times in this quarter. The 
intelligence from Florida continues to be of the most alarming 
character; and volunteers are enlisting here from among the 
most respectable young men of this chivalrous community. 
Successtothem! Isay. I was present last evening at a meet- 
ing for organizing volunteers, General Hayne presiding, assist- 
ed by General Hamilton. The required number presented 
themselves in less than an hour, and a steamboat was gratui- 
tously tendered to convey them to the scene of action. This 
is doing things in earnest, and speaks well for the generous 
spirits of South Carolina. I admire the chivalrous daring and 
disinterestedness which prompt this noble band of volunteers 
to undertake their perilous enterprise; but my admiration was 
mingled with a melancholy presentiment, when I saw the 
brimming eyes of the fair forms who thronged the open cor- 
riders on either side of the street, while husbands, brothers, 
sons and lovers marched by to the sound of inspiring martial 
music. The horrors and uncertainty of war never struck me 
more vividly. 





SONG. 
BY JOHN SHAW. 


Wo has robb’d the ocean cave, 
Totinge thy lips with coral hue? 
Who from India’s distant wave, 
For thee those pearly treasures drew? 
Who, from yonder orient sky, 
Stole the morning of thine eye? 


Thousand charms, thy form to deck, 
From sea, and earth, and air are torn; 
Roses bloom upon thy cheek, 
On thy breath their fragrance borne. 
Guard thy bosom from the day, 
Lest tuy snows should melt away. 


But one charm remains behind, 
Which mute earth can ne’er impart: 
Nor in ocean wilt thou find, 
Nor in the circling air a heart. 
Fairest! would’st thou perfect be, 
Take, oh take that heart from me. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


——— a 


THE STANDARD BEARER, 
FROM AN ALBUM, 


Att saddled and bridled 
And booted and ready, 

He stopped but to listen 
One word from his lady:— 

+All saddled and bridled’— 
She said it with pride; 

‘To the war like a victor 
Lord Fdward ye ride: 

I wrought this fair standard 
I give to thy trust, 

Return it unsollied 
Or lie with itin dust.’ 


He stroked his white war-horse, 
He touched his sword hilt— 
‘These hoofs shall be moistened, 

This blade shal? be gilt 
In blood ere I lose it!’ 
Of ether words none 
He spoke: —like a sunbeam 
He gleame:! and was gone. 
Around his bright banner 
Swords sprang from the sheath, 
And the words of their war-cry 
Were ‘Victory or Death!’ 


He rode to the combat 
With princes and peers, 
To the rending of corslets 
And splint’ring of spears. 
He rode to the combat 
Of pensants and lords, 
To the flashing of muskets 
And thrusting of swords 
With his sharp blade he pointed 
To lines long and large, 
Cried ‘Down with the churls!” 
And spurred on to the charge. 


All plumed like young eagles, 
And bright as the beams 
Of the sun when he wakens 
In June on the streams;— 
All fierce as young engles 
When stooping half way, 
From heaven they come 
Witb a scream on their prey;— 
So rushed Knights and nobles 
On peasants and grooms, 
With the sounding of trumpets 
And tossing of plumes! 


The death veil of battle 
Asunder is torn 
Like the tempest that sports 
In the valley of corn: 
Death scattered their riders! 
In vain have they striven; 
O'er the earth, like the down 
Of the thistle they’re driven. 
And he who rode proud 
'Mid the knelling of cannon, 
Lies low on the field 
With his war-steed and pennon. 


Behold! he hath been 
Were the striving was hot, 
And torn with lances 
And pierced with shot 
His war-.horse hath sunk: 
Never more will he hear 
The trumpet, or rush 
On the sabre or spear. 
And to him that bestrode him, 
What minstrel will yield 
More meed than he merits 
Who flies from the field! ANO®. 





Tue celebrated Boerhave, who had many enemies, used to 
sav, that he never thought it necessary to repeat their calum- 








ORIENTAL INSTITUTES. 








THE RAMSANEHIS, 


A sect of Hindu Schismatics in Western India, calling themselycs Ram. 
sanehi, or Friends of God. 


BY CAPT. G. E. WESTMACOTT. 
Of the Mahant or Religious Superiors of the Order. 


| Ramcnanan, the founder of the Ramsanehis, wasa Ramavat 
Byragi, born A. D. 1719, at Sorahchasen, a village in the prin- 
|cipality of Jypur. The precise period, nor the causes, which 
led him to abjure the religion of his fathers, do not appear: but 
he steadily denounced idol worship, and suffered on this ac- 
count great persecution from the Brahmans. On quitting the 
| place of his nativity, in 1750, he wandered over the country, 
{and eventually repaired to Bhilwara, in the Udipur territory, 
| where, after a residence of two years, Bhim Singh, prince of 
'that state, and father of the present Rana, was urged by the 
| priests to harass him to a degree which compelled him to aban- 
don the town. 

The then chief of Shahpura, who also bore the name of 
Bhim Singh, compassionating his misfortunes, offered the wan- 
derer an asylum at his court, and prepared a suitable escort to 
attend him: the sage, while he availed himself of the courte- 

| Sy, humbly excused himself from accepting the elephants and 
| equipage sent for his conveyance, and arrived at Shahpura on 
| foot, in the year 1767; but he does not seem to have settled 
|there permanently until two years later, from which time it 
may be proper to date the institution of the sect. Ramcharan 
expired in the month of April 1798, in the seventy-ninth year 
of his age, and his corpse was reduced to ashes in the great 
temple of Shahpura. 

Sadha Ram, governor of Bhilwara, a Bania of the Deopura 
tribe, was one of Ramcharan’s bitterest enemies: he on one 
occasion despatched a Singi* to Shahpura to put the schismatic 
to death; but the latter, who probably got information of his 
purpose, bent his head low as the man entered, and told him 
| to perform the service on which he was deputed, but to remem- 

ber that, as the Almighty alone bestowed life, man could not 

destroy it without the Divine permission. The hired assassin 

trembled at what he took for preternatural foresight in his in- 
| tended victim, fell at his feet, and asked forgiveness. 

Ramcharan composed 36,250 Sabd, or hymns, each contain- 
ing from five to eleven verses: thirty-two letters go to each 

} aslok, which give the above total. He was succeeded in the 


} spiritual directorship by Ramian. one of his twelve Chela. or 
| disciples. This person was born at the village of Sirsin, em- 


| braced the new doctrine in 1768, and died at Shahpura in 1809, 
| after a reign of 12 years, 2 months and 6 days. He composed 
| 18,000 Sabd. 


| The third hierarch, Dulha Ram, became a Ramsanehi, A. D. 


| 1776, and died in 1824: he wrote ten thousand Sabd, and about 
| four thousand saki, or epic poems, in praise of men eminent 
| for virtue, not only of his own faith, but among Hindus, Mu- 
, hammedans, and others, 
, Chatra Das was converted at the early age of twelve years, 
| ascended the thronet in 1824, and died in 1831. He is said to 
‘have written 1,000 Sabd, but would not permit their being 
| committed to paper. 
| Narayan Das, ‘the fourth in descent from Ramcharan, now 
fills the chair of spiritual director. 
On the demise of a Mahant, an assembly of the priests and 
‘ laity is convened at Shahpura to elect a successor, who is cho- 
sen with reference alone to his wisdom and virtues, He is in- 
stalled on the thirteenth day after the office falls vacant, on 
which occasion, the Byragis entertain the entire Hindu popu- 
(lation of the town with a banquet of sweetmeats, at the tem- 
| ple within the city walls, known by the name of Rammeri.t 
The only ditference between the garb of the Mahant and 
(that of the priests consists in the quality of cloth, which is 
made of cotton of rather a finer texture than theirs: their diet 
is the same, and consists of dry cakes of coarse wheat flour 
without any kind of seasoning. The superior resides at Shah- 
| pura, the chief place of their religion, but occasionally leaves 
| it for a period of one or two months, wandering over the coun- 
| try, to mortity his body and accustom it to endure fatigue. 


| 








Religion. 


The Ramsanehis believe in the unity and omnipotence of 


nies: *They are sparks,’ said he, ‘which if you do not blow God, whom they re gard as the Author of creation, preserva- 
them, will go out of themselves. The surest method against | °"s and destruction; nor, so faras I could learn, do they hold 
seandal is to live it down by perseverance in well doing, and | his nature and attributes to differ materially from the doctrine 


by prayer to God, that he would cure the distemperod minds af! ~ oe 


those who traduce and injure us.’ 


Gop looks not on the oratory of your prayers, how clegant , 


——— 


«Singi. A particular caste of Hindus, so called in Rajwara from their 

conducting a number ef their own, and of the Mahesri and Suruogi tribes 

{ of Banias, to noted places of pilgrimage, free of all expense. The word 
| is evidently a corruption from sangi, a companion. 


t Gaddi is the term invariably applied to the cushion of the superior 


. and Maharaj (mighty e ly title by whi i 
they be; nor at the geometry Of your prayers, how long they manana) CONEY prince) the euly Che ly which he is edivened end 


be; nor at the arithmetic of your prayers, how many they be; | 


, spoken of by the Ramsanehis. They approach him with profound obei. 
sance, reverently touch his foot, and lay their foreheads to the marble on 


nor at the logic of your prayers, how methodical they bo; but | Which he is seated. 


the sincerity of them he looks at.—Brooke. 


t Mexi signifies an upper-roomed howe is the language of Rajware. 
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professed by ourselves. They call the Supreme Being, Ram; 

he is the source of all good, and the averter of evil, and as none 

can fathom his decrees, resignation to him is implicitly enjoin. 

ed. Man is pronounced incapable of any exertion of himself; 

whatever comes to pass is accomplished through the Divine 

agency; and as God alone is the bestower of rewards and pun- 

ishments, the Ramsanehis are instructed to be constant in his 

worship, in the morning, at noon and night, and always to ask 

his blessing before going to meals. The soul is believed to be 
an emanation from the Divine Spirit, which takes flight to 
heaven on the dissolution of the human frame; and they in- 
culcate, if a person commit sin, who has enjoyed the advanta. 
ges of education and is versed in the scriptures, no future act, 
however exemplary, can procure his remission from punish- 
ment; but in the case of an illiterate man, that he may by 
study, devotion, and repentance, obtain absolution of his 
crimes. 

The formation and worship of idols is expressly prohibited. 
The Ramsanehis pass the Hindu gods unnoticed, and no sort of 
images or symbols of idolatry are admitted into their temples, 
When I pointedly asked Narayan Das his opinion of idol wor- 
ship, he replied in verse :—*As to lave the body in the ocean is 
equivalent to bathing in all the rivers of earth, since they flow 
into the great deep; and to irrigate the roots of a tree is suff. 
cient without further waste to nourish and bring forth its 
leaves, its flowers, and its fruits; soto worship the omnipotent 
God, does away the necessity of addressing all inferior dei- 
ties.’ 

The Mahant said that it wasa mistake to suppose the doe- 
trine of the sect was new—it had in tact existed in the world 
from a very remote period, though shorn of its purity by ad- 
mixture with debasing superstitions and false tenets, engrafted 
upon it from time to time by the ignorant and designing. Men 
were born in every age who held sound principles of belief; 
but persecution compelled them to recant their opinions, or to 
take refuge in the wilds. It was reserved for Ramcharan to 
frame a code from the most approved writings of Hindu law- 
givers: to avoid giving a shock to the prejudices of the people 
he desired to convert, he wisely took the Shastras for his guide, 
culling that which was good, and rejecting all that he deemed 
mischievous—and he called those who odopted his opinions 
Ramsanehi, friends or servants of God. 

The Mahant wrote the first Sabd in an elegant hand, the 
rest were transcribed by the priests in a corresponding style of 
beauty, and red ink marks are introduced in the commence 
ment and end of each couplet. The religious works of the 
Ramsanehie are written in the Deva Nagari character, and 
entemy tu the Miudu language, with an admixture of Rajwara 
provincialisms—but there are also a great many Sanskrit and 
some Panjabi verses, and Arabic and Persian words likewise 
find a place. 


Of the Priests. 


Priests are called either Byragi or Sadh, and are divided in- 
to three classes, the two last of which, denominated Bedehi 
and Mohani, I shall notice presently. They are enjoined to 
study the holy writings, and to disclaim all merit in their 
works: to observe celibacy, chastity, humility, abstinence, 
and contentment: to put a restraint upon the tongue: to sleep 
little: to accustom the hody to hardships and fatigue: and to 
exercise charity, liberality, and mercy. Anger, brawls, ava- 
rice, selfishness, usury, gaming, lying, theft, lust, hypocrisy, 
and all kinds of luxuries, are strongly denounced. Priests are 
commanded never to look at their face in a glass, nor to use 
snuff, perfumes, or ornaments, as such things savor of vanity: 
to go bare-footed, and on no account to ride on any kind of 
conveyance: never to destroy any thing animate, nor to live in 
solitude, nor to ask or receive money. Dancing, music, and 
other frivolous amusements, are forbidden, and to taste of to- 
bacco, opium, and all intoxicating drugs and spirits. They 
are not permitted to prepare medicines, but do not object to 
receive them in time of sickness at the hand of a stranger. 

It may be right to mention, in this place, that many of the 
reasons given for the institution of particular rites were re- 
ceived from the chief of the Ramsanehis, to whom I made 
three visits: he usually delivered himself in Sanskrit verse, 
which he afterwards explained in the local dialect, for the in- 
struction of his hearers. 

It was a maxim of Ramcharan, that woman and gold, in the 
present vicious state of society, were the principal sources of 
mischief in the world: he therefore enacted a strict ordinance 
for priests to shun both of them. The fonnder, a married 
man, without a family, set the axample of putting away his 
wife; and this sacrifice, with the desertion of one’s childrem 
are essential to obtain admission to the order: but the families 
of these Byragis are, I believe, in all cases comfortably provid- 
ed for. 

Gold is supposed to beget avarice, and to accept of it dee 
troys the integrity of all previous acts of piety and virtue. I 
coinbatted its interdiction on the plea that the misuse, as of 
every thing else, was to be guarded against, but it was capable 
of working much good—and inquired, if women were thought 





so ill of, why the sect admitted female converts. ‘The touch 
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of gold,’ said Narayan Das, ‘is a lure to sin, and marriage is 
prohibited to ecclesiastics (not to the laity), because the cares 
of a family would interfere materially with their holy medita- 
tions. The heart should be fixed on one alone (God); he who 
places his affections on any thing mortal, ceases to be a Byra- 
gi Itis related, in example of the little value set on lucre 
by the Ramsanehis, that a man presented Dulha Ram, on some 
oceasion, with a philosopher’s stone, which the sage received 
in silence and cast intoa well. The author of the gift, indig- 
nant at the contempt shown to his offering, preferred a com- 
plaint to the Raja of Shahpura, who asked the superior the 
motive of his conduct. The man having acknowledged he 
bestowed away the stone, the Mahant inquired how he could 
in reason complain of the loss of what did not belong to him, 
‘Your motive,’ said Dulha Ram, ‘in presenting the stone, was| 
to tempt me to evil; but I covet not gold, nor is the transmuta- 
tion of metals fitting employment for a mendicant; take ye 
twenty rupees and begone.? 

In regard of the injunction to sleep little, and to follow hab- 
its of industry, they say there is enough of sleep in the grave; 
life is evanescent, and of too much value to be passed in re- 
pose; and by wasting the precious hours in slumber, man de- 
grades himself to an equality with the brute. Their aliment 
js poor, and taken sparingly, because abstinence induces 
watchfulness, while a surfeit of food and sleep makes the soul 
heavy. Priests reside away from the habitations of man, as 
the turmoil of cities would interrupt their meditations; but 
they are at the same time commanded to live together, to cor- 
rect the foibles and relieve the gloom of each other. ‘A soli- 
tary lamp,’ added the chief, ‘however brilliant, casteth a sha- 
dow beneath it—place another lamp in the apartment, and the 
darkness of both is dissipated.’ 

The only covering worn by the Sadh is a cotton cloth, of 
coarse texture, seven feet and a half long, with a small piece 
for a waistband, and another for a percolater, water being al- 
ways strained before it is used for culinary or other purposes» 
to guard against the destruction of animalcule. The sheet is 
colored with Giru, a kind of red ochre, emblematical of hu- 
mility; they add a second in the winter season, and sometimes | 
a third, when if warmth be not obtained, they throw off all 
clothing, to mortify feeling, disdaining, as they express it, to/| 
be overcome by the wintry elements. This sheet is brought) 
over the head, and forms its only covering; but woolen clotia | 
of similar dimensions is sometimes substituted for cotton in the 
cold months. They all go bare fuoted, and never ride on any 
description of animal or wheeled conveyance. 

A perpendicular mark of white clay, called Siri, imprinted 
on the forehead, is a distinguishing symbol of the sect, denot-| 
ing belief in the unity of God, and they have a rosary of agen 
beads used in prayer about their necks. Metal utensils are 
proscribed. The Sadh drink from wooden goblets, and eat off 
stone, china, and earthen-ware; the latter, it is well known, 
are forbidden to orthodox Hindus, ‘They abstain from animal 

food, and what is singular, considering the extraordinary anx- 
iety shewn to provide for the safety of insects, partake of no- 
thing unsubdued by fire, fruits and vegetables not excepted, 
They have no objection to touch the element, but refrain from 
preparing their own food: thus, it should seem, however fear- 
ful themselves to incur the deadly sin of robbing a creature of 
life, they do not view the act in others with the same antipathy, 
Even the most loathsome vermin are held sacred: whenever a 
Ramsanehi kindlesa light, he covers it with a shade, and lamps 
are excluded from the temples, from an apprehension they may 
lure insects to destruction. Influenced by a similar feeling, 
the priests look on the ground before they walk, and never 





| very frequently recognise the same horses brought to sale half 


Of the Laity. 

The laity, known by the general name of girhist, are at lib- 
erty at any time to enter the hierarchy, and the office of ma- 
hant is open to them. They are particularly enjioned to speak 
the truth; to be constant in their affections, and just and hon- 
est in their dealings. I ounitted to inquire, if females are for- 
bidden to become Sati, but rather think they are not, as two 
of the wives of the late Raja of Shahpura, who was a Ramsa- 
nehi, burnt in 1825. It might be that the force of ancient cus- 
tom was in this case too strong to be overcome, and the noble 
often indulged licenses which would not be countenanced in 
the peasant. 

The girhist celebrate their weddings with none of the pomp 
and rejoicing usual with the brahmanical Hindus, but conduct 
the ceremonial in a quiet unobtrusive manner. Like the by- 
ragis, they are forbidden to mourn for the dead, as an act an- 
swering no purpose, since death is the doom of all, and also 
because it implies a want of resignation to the divine will. 
They burn their dead, and chaunt Sabd over a corpse. 


Converts. 


The Ramsanehis are composed of all castes of Hindus, and 
although no members of other sects have been converted, nor, 
so far as I could learn, have any applied for admission to the 
order, the tenets are characterised by so much of liberality, 
that I see nothing to oppose it. Both Christians and Muham- 
madansare freely admitted to their places of worship; all that 
is required of them being to remove their shocs: but in the 
matter of diet, the force of prejudice and ancient custom are 
so strong among the sectaries, that I doubt if they would allow 
apostates of any other faith to eat with them. 





HUMOROUS PAPERS. 


ANECDOTES OF HORSE DEALING. 











Horse auctions or commission stables are only one degree 
removed. I have been accustomed to frequent them all, and 
in all I observe the same facts, hear the same coarse jokes, and 


starts with a knowing look to examine the mouth, pulling the 
bridle, and twisting the jaw as if he would break it, to get a 
peep inside. The poor animal shrinks from such painful and 
unwonted scrutiny, and back starts the cockney in dismay. 
‘Does he bite, Mr. Smith, eh?? ° 

‘No more than you would, sir.’ 

‘I am afraid he won’t suit me; have you any other to show 
me? I want aquiet animal, for I am not much used to riding!’ 
‘I shall have a lotin next week, sir;’ and in a half whisper, 
‘a well-grown jackass among them.’ There ends the matrer— 
Mr. Dimity walks off in dudgeon, and imdemnifies himself by 
boasting of his sagacity in escaping from ‘the fangs of that 
rascally horse-dealer, Smith, who wanted to palm off a vicious 
horse upon him, but he was too knowing;’ while Mr. Smith, 
on the other hand, piously resolves ‘to take in the next green- 
horn of a man-milliner,’ out of revenge for the trouble of use- 
lessly showing his stud. 

Sometimes the affair goes a step further. 

‘I want a horse, Mr. Smith, but I won’t go beyond thirty 
pounds.’ 

‘I have one about that figure, sir.’ 

‘Figure! is he well made? 

He is trotted out, admired, and purchased: four-and-twenty 
hours elapse, ond buck comes the horse and his rider; the one 
in a towering passion, the other in a foam. 

‘You have treated me in a pretty way, Mr. Smith, but I'll 
take the Jaw of you, hang me if I don’t. 

‘What's the matter now?” 

‘Didn’t you sell me this horse as sound, and make me pay 
thirty guineas for him? 

‘We l,sir, what then? 

‘What then, sir! what then! why look here, look at his 
knee! see how he has cut himself! 

‘I see nothing; has he been down? 

‘Down, indeed! no, I think I can ride better than that; but 
he has a scar as Jong as my arm.’ 

‘Then you need not have been so long in finding it out. 
Did you expect for thirty guineas to buy such a horse as that 
without a blemish ? 

‘Blemish! but I'll take the law of you, you rascal, you may 
depend upon it. My first cousin isan attorney, and he will 
bring the action for love. 1°ll make you smart for it yet.’ 

My first cousin, the attorney, if an honest man, tells him that 
he is a fuol for his pains; and if a rogue, makes him pay one 
hundred pounds to learn that a blemish is no unsoundness! 


THE BEGGAR AT THE BARRIER DE PASSY. 





a dozen times ina season. The reason is obvious; these places 

form the market of the trade, and like all other markets, are 

frequented by the lowest class both of dealers and customers. 
* * * * * * 


To betray distrust, is the sure way to be deceived: if you 
walk in with an air of gratifying curiosity, criticise horses 
merely to affect a knowledge, and ask for prices as if to con- 
trast them with pricee cleouwheore, amd seo fool tho musket rathos 
than ‘do business,’ it cannot be expected that you will meet 
with courtesy orattention; much less that you will be regarded 
with honest interest as a customer. 

Your true-bred citizen, and almost as often, your exquisite 
of the park, cannot tell a horse from a cow, unless he sees him 
in ahackney coach! Yet even where my previous advice is 
strictly followed, some little skill in horse-flesh is by no means 
superfluous. Few of the horse-dealers, even of the most emi- 
nent, are scientific men; they know the merits of their studs 
by practical experience, but they rarely possess better informa- 
tion. In fact, most of them are better judges of their cus- 
tomers, than they are of their cattle. Such a colloquy as 
follows, usually begins the negotiation: 

‘I wanta horse, Mr. Smith.’ 

‘I shell be happy to serve you, sir: will you walk round my 

yard }? 
: ‘{ don’t wish to give a high price, Mr. Smith.’ 

‘I have horses of all prices, sir: is it for the saddle or 
harness ?? 

‘T shall use him, perhaps, for both purposes.’ 

This unlucky answer at once stamps the customer; an infe- 
rior animal is the first to which his attention is directed—an 





move out of doors, except on very urgent business, during four 
months of the year, or from the middle of Asarh* to the mid- 
dle of Kartik: the insect population being most active in the 
wet months, they fear to crush them under foot in passing 
through the rank vegetation, and, should they be on a journey, 
halt, without reference to situation, till the season is over. 
The priests may be considered wealthy, their few wants con- 
sidered, and the laity subscribe liberally to their support. Two 
of them visit the town of Shahpura daily, to collect ready 
dressed victuals from ‘ay members of the community and Hin- 
dus of the better class, who contribute readily to fill their wal- 
lets. They do not accept food from other sects, and the cus- 
tom is observed, it should seem, as an act of humility, certain- 
ly not from an avaricious motive. The fraternity make their 
evening repast off these offerings, and purchase materials for 
2 simple breakfast, the only other meal, out of their own cof- 
fers. 


Of the Priests called Bedehi and Mohani. 


Bedehi, compounded of two words be, ‘without,’ and deh, 
‘vody,’ implies that the persons so denominated are dead to all 
corporeal feeling, and accordingly they gostark naked. The 
Mohani, as the term indicates, feign insensibility and uncon- 
sciousness of all that passes around them. 


pect from the other priests. 








* July, August, September, and Oewber. 


With exception to, 
the particulars noted, the Bedehi and Mohani differ in no res-| 


instant suffices to show his pretensions to practical knowledge. 
| The customer, if very green, at once walks up to the shoulder 
_ to scan his height; the horse starts at the rude approach of a 


| stranger, and the question is promptly asked, ‘Js he quiet? | 


| On receiving a favorable answer, which it would have been 

| wiser, and not quite so ‘green,’ to have obtained before enter- 
ing the stall, the customer cocks his chin upon the shoulder, 

| and estimates the height within six or seven inches. 

| ‘About sixteen hands, Mr. Smith? 

‘No, Sir; not more than fourteen two. 

} out?? 

| Abashed at his mistake, the buyer nods assent; and when 

| walked out, stares at him as if he were a rhinoceros, looking 

| askance first at one leg and then at thie other. 

| $1°ll warrant him sound, sir.’ 

| ‘Are his legs quite right?’ 

| ‘No better in England, sir.’ 

‘He seems to me to stand rather awkwardly;? and then first 

; comes out the reluctant admission—‘But I am no judge of a 
horse.” 

| Had the same declaration been made frankly at first, no harm 

| would have been done: the dealer would have anticipated a 
review by the farrier, or, if honest, would spontaneously sug- 
gested a trial; but now you are at his mercy. 

| Run him down the ride, Tom.’ 

After gazing at him in silence, as if he had never seena 
horse move betore, the cockney, for very shame, makes some 
unmeaning remark, 

‘I think he goes very odd behind, Mr. Smith.’ 

“Tis only his way of going, Sir; all young horses are raw in 
their action.’ 
| ‘Are they? What may be his age? and off my gentleman 


Will you see him 


FROM THE FRENCH, 


Many years since, when I was a young man about twenty 
years of age, I used very rg: aoe to spend the Sunday with 
my mother, who resided at Versailles, this being the only day 
of the week on which I could leave Paris. I generally walked 
as far as the Barrier, and thence I took a seat in one of the 
oo carriages to my mother’s house. When I happened to 

e too early for the diligence, I used to stop and converse with 
a beggar whose name was Anthony, and who regularly took 
his station at the Barrier de Passy, where, ina loud voice, he 
solicited alms from every one who passed, with a degree of 

erseverance that was really astonishing. I generally gave 
| him a trifle without inquiring whether he deserved it or not, 
| partly because I had got into the habit ot doing so, and partly 

to get rid of hisimpori.unities. One day in summer, as I wait- 

ed for the diligence, I found Anthony at his usual post, exerting 
his lungs, and bawli:g incessantly his accustomed form of pe- 
tition—‘For the love of heaven bestow your alms on a poor 
man—Messieurs, Mesdames, the smallest trifle will be grate- 
fully received.’ 

While Anthony was in this manner pouring his exclamations 
into the ears of every one who came within the reach of his 
jvoice, a middle-aged man of respectable appearance joined 

me. He had a pleasant expression of countenance, was very 
well dressed, and it might be secn at a glance that he was a 
|man in good circumstances. Here was a fit subject for the 
| beggar, who quickly made his advances, proclaiming in a loud 
‘voice his poverty, and soliciting relief. *You need not be a 
| beggar unless you please,’ replied the gentleman, ‘when you 
|can have an income of ten thousand crowns,’ *You are ples 
led to jest, sir,” answered Anthony. ‘By no means,’ said the 
| gentleman; ‘I never was more serious in my life. Listen to 
me, my friend. You perceive that I am well dressed, and J 
‘tell you that I have every thing that a reasonable man may 

desire.” ‘Ah! sir, you are a fortunate man. *Well, but, my 
| friend, I would not have been so if I had sat and begged as 
/youare doing.’ ‘I have no other means of gaining my living? 
\*Are you lame? ‘No, sir.” *You are not blind, or deaf, and 
| you certainly are not dumb, as every passer-by can testify, 
Listen: I shall tell you my history ‘in a few words. Sonie 
fifteen or twenty years ago, I was a beggar like yourself: at 
| length I began to see that it was very disgraceful to live on the 
bounty of others, and I resolved to abandon this shameful way 
of life as soon as 1 possibly could. I quitted Paris—l west 
into the provinces—I begged for old rags. The people were 

very kind to me, and ina short time I returned to Paris with a 
| large bundle of rags of every description. I carried them to 

a papermaker, who bought them at a fair price. I went on 
poner naa. until to my great Joy my finances enabled me to 
| purchase rags, so that I was no longer forced to beg for them. 
At length, by diligence and industry, I became rich enough to 
buy an ass with two panniers, and this saved me both time and 
labor. My business increased, the papermakers found I dealt 
honestly by them; I never palmed off bad rags for good oncs; 
I prospered; and see the result—in place of being a poor, de- 
| spised beggar, I have ten thousand crowns a year, and two 
houses in one of the best strects in Paris. If, then, my friend, 
you can do no better, begin as a rag merchant, and here,’ he 
continued, ‘is a crown to set you up in your new trade; it is 
more than I had; and in addition, please take notice that if | 
find you here another Sunday, | shall report you to the police.’ 
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On saying this, the old gentleman walked off, leaving Anthony 
and myself in a state of great surprise. Indeed, the beggar 
had been so much interested in the history he heard, that he 
stood with open mout' and eyes in mute astonishment, nor had 
he even power to solicit alms from two well-dressed ladies who 
passed at that moment. I could not help being struck with the 
story, but [had no time to comment on it, as the diligence had 
arrived, in which I seated myself, and pursued my way. From 





that pe riod I lust sight of the begyar; whether the fear of the 
police, or the hopes of gaining ten thousand crowns a year, | 
had wrought the change, I was not aware; it is sufficient to | 
say, that from that day forward he was never seen at the | 
barrier. | 

Many years after, it happened that business called me to| 
Tours. In strolling through tne city I stepped into a booksel- | 
ler’s shop to purchase a new work that had made some noise. | 
I found there four young men, all busily employed, while a | 
stout good-looking man was giving them orders, as he walked | 
up and down the store with an air of importance. I thought 1} 
had seen the face of the book-seller before, but where, I could 
net for a moment tell, until he spoke, and then I discovered 
him to be my old friend Anthony. ‘ne recognition was mrtu- 
al; he grasped my hand, and led me through his shop into a 
well-furnished parlor; he lavished every kindness on me; and, 
finally, gave me his history from the time we parted at the bar- 
rier. With the crown of the stranger he began, as he had ad- 
vised him, to collect rags; he made money; became the 
partner of a paper-manufacturer; married his daughter; in 
short, his hopes were fulfilled; his ambition gratified, and he 
could now count his income at ten thousand crowns. He pray- 
ed every day for blessings on his benefactor, who had been the 
means of raising him from the degraded condition of a com- 
mon beggar. Anthony is so convinced of the evil and sin of 
idleness, and ef subsisting on the alms of others, that, while 
liberal and k nd to those who are willing to work, no en- 
treaties, no applications, ever prevailed on him to bestow a 
single sous on those who would not help themselves. 








GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Joun Quincy Apams has been unanimously selected by the 
common councils of Boston, to deliver a eulogy on the life 
and character of James Madison: Benjamin Park, to write an 
ode for the same occasion, 


A tulip has been lately sold in Antwerp toa gentleman of 
Amsterdam for the enormous sum of 16,000 francs—more than 
$3,000. 


A dentist of some note has been lately arrested for bigamy. 








He is an Irishman, and emigrated to America some years since ; 
his wife and daughter hearing of his second marriage, have 
come over to this country to claim their lawful husband and 
father. 

Street cigar smokers meet with poor encouragement in Bos- 
ton: as many as thirteen in one week have been fined each five 
dollars for the offence. 


Cooper has in press a new series of European Sketches: he 
handles some Americans he met in Paris rather roughly. 


Some eastern editors have lately discovered that ear-rings 
are mere relics of barbarism. 


In the ship Charlotte, (a packet plying between London and 
Liverpool) four hundred passengers were shipwrecked, ten of 
whose 'ives were only saved. 


Lieutenant Wilkes of the navy, has been sent to England to 
purchase maps, instruments, etc., for the exploring expedition 
abeut to be fitted out by our government. 


General Gaines has crossed the Sabine. In his letter toa 
gentleman in Tennessee, he says, if either party accepts the 
assistance of the Indians on our south western frontier, he will 
inflict summary punishment on it. 





The wise men of Gotham are being amused by a man walk- 
ing on the water. 


The twenty-eighth day of June seems to have been an au- 
spicious one in the political career of ex-president Madison: 
on it Virginia adopted her revolutionary constitution, in the 
forming of which Madison acted a conspicuous part: on the 
same day ten years later, our present national constitution was 
adopted, and he was the master spirit on that oecasion. The 
twenty-eighth day of June, 1836, terminated his useful, patri- 
otic and honorable life. 

The eulogy which furnished the above information makes 
us acquainted, in relation to one of our distinguished men: 
with a fact known to few. It is that Mr. Madison wished to 
call Henry Clay toa high military station in the late war: the 
reason for abandoning the intention is not known, 








| servance of justice between states, if they do not furnish the 


laged the Lee settlement. The Texans are receiving large| ground, soars the nearest to heaven. Narrow circumstances 
reinforcements daily. are the most powerful stimulant to mental expansion, and the 
Foreicx.—Lord Melbourne’s trial for crim. con. has resulted| eatly frowns of fortune the best security for her final smiles, 
in an honorable committal. The king has expressed great sat- A nobleman who painted remarkably well for an amateur, 
isfaction at its successful termination. showing one of his pictures to Poussin, the latter exclaimed— 
ia pes ; ._ | *Your lordship only requires a little poverty to make you a com. 
1 he conviction that a reform of the Lords is necessary, is| plete artist.’ The conversation turning upon the antiquity of 
gaining ground rapidly. O*Connell intends to persevere in| different Italian houses, in the presence of Sextus V. eg 
ae maten. | Pope, he maintained that his wasthe most illustrious of any 
Gen. Evans has been again unsuccessfully attacked by the | for being half unroofed, the light entered on all sidcs, a circum. 


Carlists. ‘This war has caused 546 battles, in which the Car-| ganceto which he attributed his having been enabled to ex. 


lists have had 280,535 killed, and 54,943 wounded. The queen) change it for the Vatican. 
has lost 157,874 killed, 39.618 wounded, and 41,722 have de-| : 








| ‘ 7 , : 
|serted. In 303 engagements, the Carlists were completely | Booxs—prohibited.— Attempting to put the sun of reason into 


vanquished; and in 243 partially. ja ne — se its bee te blaze ar hidden a 
: P P ed, according to the will of some purblind despot. en W. 
Gaming houses will be abolished in France in 1838. The S.R. published his admirable ‘cena from the north of Italy, 
minister of finance declares that their abolition would serious- | they were found go little palateable to the Austrian emperor 
ly affect the revenue. | that they were prohibited through his dominions. This hee. 
The once celebrated Abbe Sieyes is dead: he has been an} of the author appreciated as he ought, only regretting that the 
idiot tor many years. interdict would prevent his sending copies to some of his Ital- 
— . | ian friends; a difficulty, however, which was soon overcome, 
NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. Cancelling the original title page, he procured a new one to be 


Ses : printed, which ran as follows:—*A Treatise upon Sour Krout, 








: f : Z i with full directions for its preparation, and remarks upon its 
From the publishers, Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanchard, We} Medicina: properties.” On their arrival at the frontiers, the in- 
have just received a treatise on International Law, trom the| spector compared the books with the Index Expurgatorius, but 
pen of our countryman Henry Wueaton,L. L. D.,ourable min-) 5, he did not find any imperial anathema against sour krout, 
> ’ i ° > wiew q 2¥vEer » . »| ‘ ° 
ister in Prussia. From a cursory view ot several chapters, the | they were forwarded without further scrutiny, and safely reach- 
author appears to have studied carefully and weighed the opin- 


, : : : P'’" | ed their respective destinations. 
ions of all standard writers on this subject, and presents it in| 


— : | Rabelais said, that all the bad books ought to be bought, be- 
a clear and forcible manner. ‘The titles of ‘the rights of war as} 


ne . : | cause they would not be reprinted; a hint which has not been 
between enemies,’ and ‘the rights of war as to neutrals,’ are aly thrown away upon our Bibliomanians, who seem to forget, that 


the present moment, pending the war in Texas, of peculiar} since the invention of printing, no good book has ever become 
interest. Honor, justice, and clemency are the principles) ..arc¢ 


which should govern civilized warfare. The duty of adhering| . ; ; 
to them is sustained by the authority of all good men and Breatu—Air received into the lungs by many young men of 
sound philosophers. Much that is valuable on this topic is| fashion, for the important purposes of smoking a cigar, or whis- 
contained in Mr. Wheaton’s book. We may have further oc-| tling a tune. 
casion to notice it, and here only subjoin his advertisement to| CensoriovsNess—Judging of others by ourselves. It will 
pvint out the nature and design of the essay: invariably be found, that the most censurable are the most cen- 
‘The object of the author in the following attempt to collect Sears while those who heve the least need of indulgence, 
the rulesand principles which govern, or are supposed to gov-| 2° the most indulgent. We should pardon the mistakes of 
ern, the conduct of states in their mutual intercourse in peace | others as freely as if we ourselves were constantly cette 
and in war, and which have received the name of International the same faults, and yet avoid their errors as carefully as if we 
Law, has been to compile an elementary work for the use of! never forgave them. 
persons engaged in diplomatic and other forms of public life) Cueerrutyess—*The best Hymn to the Divinity,’ according 
rather than for mere technical lawyers, although he ventures to, to Addison, and all rational religionists. When we have pas- 
hope that it may not be tound wholly useless even to the latter. | 


ly | Sed a day of innocent enjoyment; when ‘our bosom’s lord sits 
The great body of the rules and principles which compose this! lightly on his throne ;? when our gratified and grateful feelings, 
i} 


law iscommonly deduced from examples of what has vccurred,! sympathising with universal nature, make us sensible, as John 


or been decided in the practice and intercourse of nations.| of Salisbury says, that *Gratior it dies, et soles melius nitent, — 
These examples have been greatly multiplied in number and} 


interest during the long period which has elapsed since the| 
publication of Vattel’s highly appreciated work: a portion of 
human history abounding in fearful transgressions of that Law| and superstition by the gloom of its victims. Tile placet, Deo, 
of Nations which is supposed to be founded onthe higher sanc-| cut placet Deus.—He to whom God is pleasant, is pleasant to 
tion of the Natural Law, (more properly called the Law of} God. 

God,) and at the same time rich in instructive discussions in ee , 

cabinets, courts of justice, and legislative assemblies, respect- Ph elie ingtiolty by which kaaves generally outwit 
ing the nature and extent of the obligations between the in- eeereange Rete ignorant and unsuspicious are often pro- 
dependent societies of men called states. The principal aim tected by their singleness of se are the crafty and de- 
of the author has been to glean from these sources the general a wataguenity gpg om snyeiny. wisanan 
principles which may fairly be considered to have received the 4 —— that, like a bowl, can = his object the better by 
assent of most civilized and christian nations, if not as invari- Coviating regs an ae wa although there is ene otsnight 
able rules of conduct, at least as rules which they cannot dis- line to which the rouge’s deviations are very apt to conduct him. 
regard without general obloquy and the hazard of provoking 
the hostility of other communities who may be injured by their 
violation. Experience shows that these motives, even in the 
worst times, do really afford a considerable security for the ob- 








we may be assured that we have been performing, however un- 
consciously, an acceptable aci of devotion. Pure religion may 
generaily be measured by the cheerfulness of its professors, 


Exampte—It is much more easy to imitate bad example 
than good, because it has our natural inclination on its side. 
Perverse natures find a positive gratification in doing wrong. 





perfect sanction annexed by the lawgiver to the observance of} | PRoFgssor INcranam’s novel has been received, but we have 
the municipal code of any particular state. The knowledge| ot had time to peruse it. The press is unanimous in its com- 
of this science has, consequently, been justly regarded as uf| mendation. 

the highest importance to all who tuke an interest in political 
aflairs. The author cherishes the hope that the following at-| ‘Tangs FRoM OUR NeicHBornoop’ is also a popular production. 
tempt to illustrate it will be received with indulgence, if not) We have read the poetical pieces and found them graphie and 
with favor, by those who know the difficulties of the under- 


spirited: of the rest we can only mention the favorable report 
taking.’ wae of others. 











From Carey’s Library of Choice Literature, the current 
numbers of which contain ‘The Tin Trumpet, or heads and Watoie’s Crrcutatine Lrerary continues to merit the pat- 








tales,’ we make the following extracts. ‘The Tin ‘Trumpet’ is 
Te ma .| one of the novelties of the day; a work singular in design and 
There has been more fighting in Ftorida: a detachment of | spirited inexecution, The author's opinionsare liberal. Aris- 
the army was attacke d near Mecanopy. After a well contested | tocratic institutions and fashionable tollies he condemns by 
action of some minutes, the Indians were repulsed, | cogent arguments and bitter ridicule. The editor of the Li- 
Gen. Jessup is at the head of the forces in the Creek coun-| brary has discovered his usual good taste in selecting this book 
try. The war is over: the Indians are surrendering in large| for republication. It is a mass of sparkling wit, condensed 
numbers, and are transported to their new homes west of the | learning, and practical wisdom. 
Mississippi. Birta—Low.—An excitement to high deeds, and the attain- 
Texas.—Our advices are vague and unsatisfactory. The| ment of lofty station. Many of our greatest men have sprung 
Texans are yet retreating. The Mexicans have burnt and pil-| frem the humblest origin, as the lark, whose nest is on the 


ronage, which it has so extensively acquired. It is evidently 
conducted by a ripe scholar and a man of refined taste. As@ 
cheap and sterling publication, it is not surpassed by any in the 
country. Many of the works which have been issued in the 
library should be on every one’s book shelf. 





Tue Historicat Famiy Lrerary, published at Cadiz, in this 
state, is alsoa periodical well deserving encouragement, and 
particularly in the west. The histories contained in the first 
volume would cost six times the sum for which they are thus 
afforded. 
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erally, although there are sad exceptions even at this day, to 
TH E Cl NCIN NATI MI RROR. —« uae for the re caprices of ale ty- 
. rants. Wars would be indefinitely less frequent, if each indi. 
vidual of a nation were brought up to regard others kindly and 
liberally. No fancy can pourtray the misery which has sprung 
from the absence of this virtue. The multitude have been 
ever prompt to meet their neighbors on the field of battle, at 
the instance of any chief, and contend suceessfully, or perish 
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AN article taken from the American Quarterly Review and 
published in a late number of this journal, has called forth a 
reply from the Working Man’s Friend. The editor of that 
paper finds the article too long for insertion; and while we 


‘should be willing to give his commentary a place in our eol- 


umns, we must offer a similar objection, and add that it contains 
not a little irrelevant matter. We inserted the essay upon 





To Reavers anv Corresronvents.—As the editor of the in the struggle, as much for the gratification of national anti- 
Mirror and Western Monthly Magazine, will be absent from | pathies, as for the ostensible cause, in which they might be 
the city for a short time, correspondents are requested not to| engaged. 
address him by name, but to direct their contributions merely 
‘to the editor’ of these journals respectively, and they will 
thus meet with immediate attention. Readers may rely on 
the literary experience and superior talents of the gentleman, 
to whose temporary supervision the Mirror and Magazine will | 





| Greek, has resided for several years in the United States for 
| the completion of his education. He intends to return to 

be entrusted. Greece next spring, but has resolved first to visit every part of 
August 13, 1836. | our territory, that he may inform himself of the political, mor- 
al, and physical results of the American Government. In the 

prosecution of this tour he paid usa short but interesting visit, 
and has promised to return in the fall, should he be invited by 
of the aversion of the English to their Gallic neighbors. The) a class desirous of hearing from him a course of lectures. A 
lion is not the painter of course, else many parallel cases of | class is now forming, to consist of from one to two hundred 
the latter’s equally cordial antipathy to the former might be! gentlemen and as many ladies. In order to know the induce- 
cited. Animosities extending to every foreigner are found| ments to join this class, our readers should have attended Mr. 
among the natives of every clime: the evils of which they are | Perdicaris’ gratuitous lecture on Friday evening, the 5th inst., 
the parent have often embraced the ruin of states and strength-| and have judged for themselves of the extreme interest of the 
ened and confirmed the most brutal passions. From our French | subject, and of the powers of the lecturer. No one listened to 
author we translate some anecdotes which may shew to what) his discourse without wishing a continuation of the subject. 
extent they have been carried between him and the Briton. | We have heard many who attended the lecture speak of it 
All Englishmen, of whatever rank, are reared in the hatred | with enthusiasm. It was full of facts, selected and related in 
of the French. Summer the Lord Chancellor, who was act! the most interesting manner: poetical descriptions were happi- 
counted the most profound reasoner of his day, was urged to| ly introduced, to give life to the narrative; and the rich histor- 
express his opinion of the ruinous war of 1700. Instead of | ical associations connected with Grecce, were alluded toia such 





In an old French volume, we find a few amusing instances 





offering arguments to shew its necessity, he only replied, ‘that | a way as tu highten the interest of both narrative and descrip- | 


he had been reared in the hatred of France.’ ‘tion. The interest was still further increased by the fact that 

When Prince Eugene had gained several victories over the | the lecture, though prepared with great care, was spoken, not 
French in 1706, it was the cause of a jubilee in England. The! delivered from notes. This animated and direct mode of ad- 
admiration of the prince amounted toa mania. On old maid dress takes hold of the attention; it seems to impress the hear- 
bequathed to him two thousand, five hundred pounds sterling; /er with whatis said. Accompanied by correct and impressive 
and a gardener left him a legacy of one hundred pounds. 

When the French and English were once at war, the subject | subject attractive; how much more so when we remember that 
of an invasion of the island was spoken of at a house in Lon-| his theme is ancient and modern Greece—one associated with 
don. A boy nine years old, who had listened attentively to| all that is beautiful in the arts, romantic in poetry, admirable 
the conversation, suddenly sprang from his chair, and asked! in human greatness, o7 sublime in natural aspects; a more full 
his father whether if the French should come, they would! and inexhaustible topic, or one more calculated to interest a re- 


bring children with them? ‘I know not,’ said the father; ‘but| fined and patriotic audience could not be chosen. The genius | 


| Tue Lecrures oF Perpicaris.—This gentleman, a native | 


| elocution,asin the case of Mr. Perdicaris, it would render any | 


why do you ask? ‘Because it they do, I hope I shall find 
some boy to match me.’ The narratur adds with seprubutlon, 
that for this sentiment the child was applauded and taught to 
cherish it. 

The Algerines being bombarded in 1684 by a French squad- 
ron, sought peace of Louis the Fourteenth, and set free all the 
christian slaves. Among these unfortunate wretches were 
some Englishmen, who as soon as they had stepped on board 
the ships, began to jeer their deliverers, and asserted that their 
own king’s name had effected their liberation. The French 
commander immediately sent them back, with this message to 
the Algerines: ‘These men boast that they were set free only 
in their king’s name. My sovereign cannot therefore presume 





and peculiar circumstances of Perdicaris have exactly fitted 
hima fur cle cash. 

If invited by a sufficiently large class, he has promised to re- 
turn in November and deliver a complete course of lectures on 
Greece. The price will be five dollars for the course, with the 
privilege of taking ladies. 


Gerne has asserted that drawing or painting is the most in- 
nocent of the fine arts. It is singular that one usually so just 
in his opinions should in this instance be guilty of so palpa- 
ble an error. 1f his remark was intended to be limited to nat- 
ural scenery, it is partially true; but if extended to other ob- 


to offer them his protection, and they are returned. You know | jects, it is not only incorrect, but the very reverse is the fact. 


your duty to the king of England” ‘The men were again put 
in chains. 

Here ends the Frenchman’s testimony on this point; and 
though his manner raise a smile, the subject is one of serious 
import. To eradicate notions like these, equally silly and 
mischievous, should be a chief item in moral lessons, and yet 
it is one too much neglected. 

National animosities, which usually have no better founda- 
tion than a mere difference of climate or soil, are yielding gra- 
dually, with the improved spirit of the age, to liberal feelings 
among all civilized people. The progress of this change is due 
to the extension of republican principles and the diffusion of 


Lewd pictures are fruitful causes of moral corruption,—so dan- 
gerous to the purity of the young mind especially, that no 
more certain means of depraving it could be invented. If we 
would mention an art, which is necessarily harmless, it should 
be music. By noingenuity can‘a combination or succession of 
| instrumental sounds be made the vehicle of an improper 
| thought. Harmony or melody to a cultivated ear, gives a new 


Trades’ Unions because it appeared to us dispassionate and 
\logical, and this opinion remains unchanged. 

| There isan insinuation on the part of our contemporary 
{against the motives which prompted that publication. Whe- 
ther he be a reader of our editorial columns we know not, 
‘but can refer him to several late numbers of the Mirror to 
prove that his reflections, so far as they are personal, have no 
foundation whatever. ‘The discussion of this question might 
be so protracted as to weary both writers and readers, if once 
entered upon; and, foreseeing this from the specimen before 
us, we shall take no part in it. At the same time, we are con- 
fident that the fairnessand liberality of our sentiments, on sub- 
jects kindred with this, cannot be disputed by any one who 
has read the Mirror since its course has been under our direc- 
tion, 





Tue theatre has been well attended during the past week. 

In a variety of characters Mr. J. R. Scott has given general 
satisfaction. An improvement has taken place in the cast o. 
ithe plays, and on the whole, the performances are excellent. 
Mr. Fenno recently made his first appearance here and is an 
acquisition in his line. Usually spirited and versed in his 
parts, he has also the advantages of a good face and person, to 
make his acting agreeable. There is some affectation in his 
| manner however, and occasionally foreed expressions of his 
features, that detract from the effect of his acting. These 
| faults as he can, he ought to correct. 
In the ensuing week will probably be presented one or more 
loperas. Mr. Thorne, Mr. Hodges, and Mrs. Knight will sus- 
|tain the principal parts; und itis hoped that due encourage- 
ment will be given to this combination of musical talent. 











| 





Sour Pott.—The Grand Gulf Advertiser says: ‘That the 
{south pole has lately been approached within 120 miles, by 
American whalemen, of whom some are of opinion that it may 
even be reached. Tothe scientific, it would be desirable that an 








| perchance, organic remains should be discovered inthe lands 
jof high southern latitudes it would shed a flood of light upon 
| matter, now mostly conjectural. We are not aware that the 
remains of the mammoth have been found in the south temper- 
}ate zone, though it is said that they have been found in 





Aus- 

| tralasia.? 

| A 

MEETING was held in this city i 
i n this city on Wednesday evening, and 


resolutions passed respecting a commemoration of the death 
of Madison. A very large number of citizens attended, but 
i‘ consequence of mismanagement in lighting the room, some 
| retired before the meeting was organized. From the gentle- 
nen concerned in it however, there can be no doubt that the 


proceedings will meet with general and cordial approbation. 


| 

| Ovr files of Galignani’s Messenyer and the Journal des De- 
bats, to the latest dates, contain no important news, 
ninsula seems destined still to suffer the ravages of ci 
In another column may be 


The pe- 
vil war, 
found an account of the engage- 
/ments between the belligerent factions and the losses of both 
\sides, What will the poor people receive, when either shall 
|have conquered, to compensate for this rui i 

us ruin of their property 
and waste of their blood? — 


expedition should be sent to those frozen austral regions, and if 


sense. They afford an ever various source of delightful emo- | 
tions, equally felt in the last hours of lingering age asin the | —__—_____ 
fire of youth or the sobriety of manhood. Every generous | 
‘passion of the bosom may thus be aroused or tranquilized, and 


Lestiz Coomnes, Esq., of Lexington, has been appointed to 


the command of the Kentucky regiment raised for the frontier 


in proportion to native appreciation of musical effects may con- 


General C. is a gentleman universally esteemed 


education. it has always been, under monarchical govern-| fer the liveliest and most enduring pleasure. 
ments, the main object of rulers to acquire greater power and 
extension of territory. As these generally can be possessed 
only at the expense of their neighbors, continued wars must} Tae European continental public is divided into factions 
be maintained, and very naturally between individuals of se-| of the classicists and romanticists, each of which is abundantly 
parate states, hatred and disgust are engendered and cherished.| virulent. The classicists, having now laid aside the venera- 
The seeds of these feelings are never sown by themselves:| tion with which they were wont to look upon the French school 
led blindly on, they are taught to think as those whom chance | as their beau ideal, endeavor to imbue themselves with the spi- 
has placed over them; and their opinions ripening into preju-| rit of their real and proper masters, the old Greek tragedians, 
dices, are transferred from generation to generation, the fruit-| The romanticists profess themselves the disciples and imitators 
ful causes of active hatred in war and of vindictive jealousy | of Shakspeare and of the Spanish Calderon. The essential 
in peace. Fora few leagues of land the several countries of line of demarkation is, the observance or disregard of the uni- 
Europe for hundreds of years, have been deluged with the! ties: neglect of them being the principal point common to 
blood of their inhabitants; while in the result of these con-| Shakspeare and the Spanish dramatist. 
tests they could enjoy neither actual nor prospective advanta-| 
| 











ges. Alike under despotic rule, partial or unqualified, it could 


matter little who their masters were; yet with this truth always) A man hanged recently in a neighboring state for burglary 


apparent, each one is reared to hold in contempt and execra-| and murder, confessed under the gallows, that his career of © 


tion, all whose country bears a different name from his own. | crime began by stopping a newspaper without paying for it. 
Let us believe, however, that men are growing too wise gen-| No wonder that he came to an ignominious death. 


a ge and respected. 
He was a soldier in the late war, and behaved ga.lantly in the 


|northern campaign under General Harrison. His present ap 
i . : c 
pointment will doubtless reflect credit on the enterprize which 
| he conducts. 





ANOTHER attempt has been made to assassinate Louis Phil- 
|lipe. He was shot at in the streets of Paris while on 


’ has way 
to one of his country palaces. | 


The assassin has been arrested. 
The House of Lords has again rejected the Irish Corporation 


| Bill, by a vote of nearly two to one, and appointed a committee 
to assign its reasons for so doing. 





| 

| EUGENE Rosinson has made another balloon ascension from 
{1 lexico, accompanied by a young lady. It is spoken of asa 
| Splendid affair, and gained him much eclat. 











Mrs. Trottore is about to enlighten the world wi 


th 
| the scene of which is the Mississippi. oon, 
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ORIGINAL AND SELECT MISCELLANY. 


TO eee”, 


Turee was a day—a summer day—- 
Ere thou and I were parted thus, 
When not a word was cast away 
That love or fancy taught to us; 
When, if there rose to eye or tongue 
A fond reproach—a gay conceit— 

I bound it with a spell of song, 

And laid it, dearest, at thy feet! 


To none of all that moved around, 

The story of our love was known; 
"Twas like a spot of fairy-ground, 
Where hallowed feet might walk, alone; 
And though, amid that region fair, 

Our meeting-hours were short and few, 
The stolen charm that hovered there, 

A subtler magic round them drew. 


How fondly, all for thee, mine own! 
The fruit of lonely hours I stored! 
For thee I sang—on thee alone 

The fountains of my soul were poured 
And if the legend or the lay 

Seemed welcome to thy willing ear, 

A simile, a look of thine would pay 
The only praise T wish to hear. 


Then could I sleep—while every dream 
Was thronged with visions, strange to see, 
But soft and glad, as might beseem 

A fancy seeking flowers for thee! 

Then could I muse; or, happier yet, 

My days in busy toil employ, 

To bring thee, love, when next we met, 
A thought, a thing to give thee joy. 


But now! for whom, at close of day, 
Does that sweet voice its music shed? 
And flows thy laugh as clear and gay, 
Aa o’er the tales that once we read? 
For other friends and scenes are nigh; 
Strange faces in thy home appear— 
New voices bid thee sing: --and I— 
And f ain sadly wandering here! 


But notalone! ‘To sense and mind, 

All lovely things thine influence wear-- 
The whisper of the autumn wind— 

The charm of song—the breath of prayer: 
And when from irksome troubles free, 
Some gracious fancy bids ine smite, 

I blend it with my dreams of thee, 

And deem thy spirit near, the while! 


And thus—but now no more—no more— 
My heart my passing words shall move-— 
In song, that once was thine, I pour 

The fulness of my only love; 

For, though my lips no kisses greet, 

As in the days that now are gone, 

They cannot, taught by thine, forget 
Their wonted speech—but murmur on! 


THE YOUNG BACHELOR’s SOLILOQUY. 


‘To wed, or not to wed: that is the question. 
Whether "tis better for a man, to suifer 

The stings and arrows of outrageous Cupid,— 

Or to march up against a host of charms, 

And, by an offer, take them. To wed!—to wife!-- 
No more! and, witha wife, to say we end 

The heart.ache, and the thousand hopes and fears, 
That youth is heir to—'ts a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished, To wed!—a wife!— 

A wife?—perchance a shrew!—ay! there's the rub: 
For in that wedded state, what plagues may come, 
When I have shuffled off this bachelor's coil— 
Must make me pause. There's the respect, 

That makes so many bachelors, in life: 

For who would bear the whips and scorns o’ pens,— 
The taylor’s wrong,--the wived man’s contumely,-- 
The pangs of trifling love--washers’ delay— 

The insolence of young folks--and the spurns 
That patient bachelors of the unworthy take, 
When he himself might his quietus make, 

Witha bare gold ring? ‘Sho would such things tear, 

And grunt and groan under a weary life, 

But that the dread of something afterwards——- 

When he’s tied fast up in that dreadful knot, 

There's no breaking loose from-- puzzles the will, 

And makes him rather bear the ills he’s used to, 

Than fly to others that he has n't tried, 

Thus croaking does make cowards of us all; 

And thus the blushing hue of youth’s bright cheek 

Gets sicklied o’er with the pale cast of bachelors’. 

And so, this enterprise of pith and moment, 

With this regard, my visage turns away;— 

Nor dare I promise e’en, for fear of an action. o. 


August 8, 1836, 


A pispute one day arose betwixt Omar, son of Khattab, and 
| one of his friends. The latter, exceeding the bounds of civil- 
ity, annoyed Omar by the terms he used. Omar, however, bore 
them with patience. The prophet was present, and listened 
| without speaking a word. Finding that his friend’s tongue 
| grew intolerable, Omar began to retort; whereupon, the pro- 
_ phet turned his back, and withdrew. Disturbed at this, Omar 
| followed him, and said, ‘Prophet of God, wherefore, when 
| this man was pouring abuse upon me, did you remain quiet, 
and, so soon as I began to reply tohim, why did you go away? 
| 'fhe prophet answered thus: ‘As long as you listened patiently 
| to that man’s outrageous speech, angels were by you, each of 
| whom made him ten replies; but the moment you began to 
| reply to him yourself, the angels disappeared at once, and left 
you alone with him.’ 





| Tue Greek theatres had no covering, and plays were per 
' formed by daylight in the open air. When compared with the 


In the reign of King William the Third there resided at Ips- 

wich a family, which from the number of peculiarities belong. 
ing toit, wes distinguished by the name of The odd Family 

Every event remarkably good or bad happened to this family 
on an odd day of the month, and every member had something 
odd in his or her person, manner, or behaviour; the very letters 
in their Christian names always happened to be an odd number, 
The husband’s name was Peter, and his wife’s Rahab; they 
had seven children, all boys, viz. Solomon, Roger, James, May 
thew, Jonas, David, and Ezekiel. The husband had but one 
leg, his wife but one arm. Solomon was born blind of the lef; 
eye, and Roger lost hissight by accident. James had his left 
ear bit off by a boy ina quarrel, and Matthew was born with 
only three fingers on the right hand. Jonas had a stump foot, 
and David was humpbacked. All these, except David, were 
remarkably short, while Ezekiel was six feet one inch high at 
the age of 19. The stumpfooted Jonas and the humpbacked 
David got wi\<s of fortune, but no girls in the borough would 
listen to the addresses of their brothers. The husband's hair 


dimensions of modern theatres, those of the ancients were of | wasas black as jet, and the wife’s remarkably white, yet eve 
\ sj ry ty 


| colossal proportions, because they were designed to contain 
| not only every citizen belonging to the state, but all the stran- 
| gers who flocked to so popular a sight. The spectators were 
| seated on steps progressively rising above one another; and 


| though some were placed at a considerable distance from the 


one of the children’s hair was red. The husband was killed 
by accidentally falling into a deep pit in the year 1701 and his 
wife, refusing all kind of sustenance, died five days after him. 
In the year 1703, Ezekiel enlisted as a grenadier, and although 
he was afterwards wounded in 23 places, he recovered. Roger, 


| stage, they saw and heard with greater facility than many of | James, Matthew, Jonas, and David, it appears by the church re- 
| the audience at a modern play-house, because the character of | gisters, died in different places, and were buried on the same 
| the passion intended to be expressed was strongly painted upon | day, in the year 1713; and Solomon and Ezekiel were drowned 
| the mask whieh was worn by the actor, whose voice was| together, in crossing the Thames, in the year 1723. 


| strengthened by the artful distribution of certain vessels which | 
} . . 
| served to reverberate sounds, a3 well as by other ingenious de- 


vices. 








A JOURNEYMAN hatter, a companion of Dr, Franklin, on com- 
mencing business for himself, was anxious to have a sign-board 
with a proper inscription. This he composed himself as fol. 
lows;—‘John Thompson, hatter, makes and se/ls hats for ready 


A TRAVELLER once snowed Lavater (the physiognomist) two| money,’ with the figure of a hat subjoined. But he thought 


| portraits; the one of a highwayman who had been broken up-| he would submit it to his friends for their amendment. The 
onthe wheel—the other was the portrait of Kant, the philoso-| first he showed it to thought the word ‘hatter’ tautologous, be 


| pher: he was desired to distinguish between them. 


Lavater | cause followed by the words ‘makes hats,’ which showed he 
| took up that of the highwayman: after attentively considering | was a hatter. 


It was, therefore, struck out. The next obser- 


| ic for some time, ‘here,’ said he, *we have the true philosopher, | ved, the word ‘makes’ might as well be omitted, because his 
here is penetration in the eye and reflection in the forehead; | customers would not care who made the hats; if good, and to 


| here is cause, and there is effect; here is combination, there is) their mind, they would buy, by whomsoever made. 


| distinction; synthetic lips! and analytic nose.’ 


He struck 


Then turning | that out also. A third said, he thought the words ‘for ready 


| to the portrait of the philosopher, he exclaimed, ‘the calm | money? were useless, as it was not the custom of the place to 


thinking villain is so well expressed and so strongly marked in 


his countenance, that it needs no comment.’ 
| Kant used totell with great glee. 
/ 


sell on credit; every one who purchased expected to pay, 


This anecdote | These, too, were parted with, and the inscription then stood, 


‘John Thompson sells hats.’ ‘Sells hats!” says his next friend, 
‘why, who expects you to give them away? what then is the 
use of the word?’ It was struck out, and ‘hats’ was all that re- 


Antonio Reicwa, the composer, lately died at Paris, in the} mained attached to the name of John Thompson. Even this 


| sixty-sixth year of his age. He wasa native of Prague, and | inscription, brief as it was, was reduced to ‘John Thompson,’ 
: . . As : . ° . es ’ 
exhibited during his childhood, extraordinary aptitude and | with the figure of a hat subjoined. 


| comprehension for the study of music. He had the advantage 
of instruction from Hadyn and Mozart. His works, published 
| in French, ‘Treatise on Melody,’ and ‘Course of Harmony and 
| Composition,’ were the result of twenty years of close study, 
combined with a musical capacity of the first order; they were 
hailed by surprise and delight by the cognoscenti of Europe. 
Among his later efforts is a treatise on orchestral arrangement. 
| He held for many years the dignitied office of professor of 


musical composition in the conservatory of Paris. 


On Friday morning at 2 o’clock a stage left Troy for Boston. 


| When about a mile and a half east of the former city, one of 


the passengers sitting upon the box with the driver, discovered 








Wuen Spencer had finished his famous poem of The Pairei 
Qneene, he earried it tothe Earl of Southampton, the great pat- 
ron of the poets of those days. The manuscript being sent up 
to the Earl, he read a few pages, and then ordered his servant 
to give the writer £20. Reading on, he cried in rapture, *Car- 
ry the man another £20;’ proceeding still, he said, ‘Give him 
£20 more ;’ but at length he lost all patience, and said, ‘Go 
turn that fellow out of the house, for if I read on I shall be ru- 
ined.’ 





Tue Abbe Raynal, and the Abbe Galignani, who were both 
incessant talkers, were invited to the house of a mutual friend, 





that the stage was out of the road and on the top of an em- who wished to amuse himself by bringing them together. Gal- 


designed asa protection from an abyss of over one hundred 

feet which yawned below. After the passengers had left the 
stage, and the driver had backed it a little farther, the hind 
, wheels ran off the bank, the king bolt came out, and the body 
of the coach was precipitated down the bank and rocks about 
120 or 130 feet, and literally dashed to pieces on the dry rock 
| by the side of the water. The baggage was mostly lost, and 
the proprietors, Messrs. Baker & Walker, have paid $500 to the 
passengers as a remuneration, 


Amone the Indians emigrating to Arkansas is the aged chief 
| Nea-Mathla—the warrior of nearly ninety years—the same 
lofty, heroic old man, more bowed in years, but still unsubdued 
| in spirit, who fought against General Jackton in the old Semi- 
| nole campaign, and would not deliver himself to any but the 
| General himself, the ‘Great Chief of the Whites.” He isa 
| noble specimen of the savage: and after warring for nearly 
| one hundred years with undying courage against that destiny 
which has been destroying his race, he goes with a head 
whitened by so many winters, but still erect, and an eye 
| dimned indeed, but still piercing and commanding, to lead the 
remnants of his scattered people in the depths of the wil- 
derness. 


bankment, several feet in height and of considerable width, ignani began the conversation, engrossed it so thoroughly, and 


talked with sucit volubility, that Raynal could not find the 
least opening to introduce a word; but turning to his friend, 
| said, in a low voice, ‘S*il crache, il est perdu.’ Tf he stops to spit, 
| it is all over with him. 








Mosite, July 18.—On Saturday, the first detachment of emi- 
grating Creeks arrived here from Montgomery, on their way to 
Arkansas. The nearest estimate we can get at from authentic 
sources, of the number of men, women, and children, makes it 
a little more than 2400, They are under the charge of Lieut. 
Barry of the United States Army, and were escorted by the 


Alabama Artillery, Captain Milton, one of the Mobile volun- 
teer companies. 





Ix the shop window of a house, in which a professor of mu- 
sic resides, there is a notification as follows:—‘Ears bored here.’ 
ER EES 
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